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es is pT ne ae s Pre 


About 2375 years ago, in the land of Greece and city of Athens, 
the leading writer of comedy at that time had presented “The Birds,” 
in which he causes Epirrema to say: 


a 


we, the Birds, have also thought 

Just and proper, to proclaim, from this time forth, that we withdraw 
From Philocrates, the fowler, the protection of the law: 
Furthermore, we fix a price, for bringing him alive or dead, 

Four, if he’s secured alive; a single talent for his head: 

He, that Ortolans and Quails to market has presumed to bring; 

And the sparrows, six a penny, tied together in a string, 

With a wicked art retaining, sundry Doves in his employ, 

Fastened, with their feet in fetters, forced to serve for a decoy; 
Farther, we declare and publish our command to men below, 

All the Birds you keep in prison, to release, and let them go. 

We shall, else, revenge ourselves, and we shall teach the tyrants yet, 
How to chirp and dance in fetters, in the tangles of a net.” 


From this it would appear that many of our ideas about bird 
protection and cruelty to birds are not as new as we may perhaps 


st (beat Caled 
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Our Wood Duck Boxes Bear Strange Fruit 


By Lestie CAMPBELL 


LESLIE CAMPBELL 
Mr. and Mrs. N. A. Descoteaux, Girard Albertine, John Conkey, and the 
Young Saw-whet Owls, May 26, 1950. 


Have you checked your Wood Duck boxes lately? If you haven't then let 
me tell you the story of what happened when we decided to check ours 

Two years ago, we of the Quabbin Bird Club erected sixteen Wood Duck 
boxes within the Quabbin area. As it was quite late in the year before we had 
stored up enough energy to erect these boxes, and as so much of that energy 
was spent in getting them up. we never did get around to checking them that 
vear. However. this spring, after several hints to each other that we should 
check them. Girard Albertine and I started out one Sunday morning with our 
little ladder. 

As we parked the car beside the path leading to the fourteenth box, 
Girard said very positively, “You had better bring your camera for this one, 
because there is going to be something in it.” 

We presently arrived at the tree, a big white pine on the waters edge. 
Girard placed the ladder against the tree. climbed up. lifted the cover of the 
box. peered in, and very quickly shut it. 

“What's the matter?” | asked. 

“There’s something in it,” he replied. 


“What?” | asked. 
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He again lifted the cover and peered in. “It’s a Screech Owl!” 
“Oh Boy! let me have a look at it.” 


Girard quickly climbed down and up I went. I had never had a good look 
at a Screech Owl Carefully | raised the cover and looked in. Sure enough, 
a very small owl, crouched at the bottom of the box, looked up at me with big 
yellow eves. | agreed—a nice Screech Owl. 

By this time Girard was anxious for another look, so | came down. A little 
braver now, he raised the cover slightly higher to let in more light and sud- 
denly let out a whoop that nearly caused him to fall off the ladder. 

“This can't be a Screech Owl. It hasn't got horns. It’s a Saw-whet!” 

As the bird showed no- fear. Girard reached in and gently lifted it out so 
| could secure a few photographs of it. 

An examination of the nest showed that this little owl had been a very 
successful hunter. Five decapitated Deer Mice were strewn about the box. 

We placed the owl carefully back into the box and quickly departed to 
spread the good news to the rest of the club. 

The following afternoon all the members that could be brought together 
arrived at the box. Excitement ran high—this was a “‘lifer” for some of them. 
Would it still be there, or had our disturbance the previous day caused it to 
leave? Much to our great enjoyment, as we approached the box there sud- 
denly appeared at the entrance hole the little owl with the big yellow eyes. 
Those fierce, beautiful eyes followed our every move, the head turning almost 
completely around, if need be. It fearlessly stayed at the entrance to the box. 
even when someone climbed the ladder and removed the cover, which was 
scarcely five inches from its head. Never did it give a hint of leaving its 
domain for anyone. 

Suddenly someone had a bright idea—*Maybe it will breed in this box.” 
Strange no one had thought of it before, but once the idea was injected into 
our minds excitement again ran high. How wonderful that would be! Imag 
ine having a breeding pair of Saw-whets right here in our own area, and in a 
Wood Duck box where we could lift the cover and see the babies when they 
arrive! Imagine baby Saw-whet Owls!! 


But about this time. as our dreams were running wildly ahead of us, the 
local joker (there's one in every crowd, and the Quabbin Bird Club is no 
exception! meekly suggested that it takes two to make a breeding record. and 
we had only one, 


We went home that night only half satisfied, hardly daring to hope for a 
breeding record lest it spoil our chances in some unknown way. After all. 
there was some grass in the box. Certainly this would indicate breeding. 
But—-and we were constantly reminded—it takes two to make a breeding 
record, 


That same night it was decided at a round-table discussion that we would 
keep the whole matter secret until we knew definitely that the owl was breed- 
ing, and we would not again visit the box until the day of our April Bird 
Census, which was three weeks away. 

Time dragged. but finally Census Day arrived. The nest site happened to 
be in the section of our area assigned on such days to Girard. But. having 
been present at the time of the discovery. it was agreed between us that | 
would meet Girard near the site later that afternoon. and that we would check 
the box together. 
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The morning sped by, as the birding was particularly good that day, and 
by mid-afternoon my wife and | were traveling rapidly toward the spot where 
we were to meet Girard and his wife. We arrived nearly half an hour ahead 
of schedule. but the Albertines were waiting for us. 

It didn’t take long to reach the box, and soon Girard was on his way up the 
ladder. As he touched the box, we heard a shuffle inside, and there at the en- 
trance appeared our pride and joy. At least she was there. Our hopes rose. 

Girard gently lifted the cover and peered in. He quietly lowered the cover 
and turned around. “The man with the new car grin” was unmistakable, and 
the whispered sentence, “We made it, there are five white eggs in the nest,” was 
only something added. 

One by one we climbed the ladder (on this occasion gentlemen before 
ladies. | confess) and looked briefly at those five white eggs which meant so 
much to us. All this time the mother stood unflinchingly at the nest hole. 

After we had all seen those precious eggs, we decided that we would take a 
look at the last of our Wood Duck boxes, one we had never gotten to because 
of finding the Saw-whet Owl. This last box was situated on another white 
pine, about twenty feet from the water and just two hundred feet north of the 
one by now so famous. As if establishing a breeding record for Saw-whet 
Owls was not enough for one day, this last box contained a Hooded Merganser 
and fourteen eggs—another rare breeding record! 

That evening the club members were to be the dinner guests of the John 
Conkeys at the Cutler Farm in Warren. The problem of keeping our secret 
as we met that evening might have been difficult, but as everyone on the census 
seemed to have some special little thing he was trying to conceal, smug looks 
were unanimous. 

After everyone had satisfied his hearty outdoors appetite with the delicious 
home-cooked meal by Mrs. Cutler, the notebooks containing the day’s lists 
came forth. This part of the census, where a tally is made of al! the birds seen 
that day by the group, is looked forward to as much as any part of the day's 
activities. The thrill of adding a new species to the all-time list, or of having 
the club break the previous high, is one of genuine pleasure. At last the roll 
of species recorded on previous censuses was completed. We then began 
going down the check-list for birds which would be new for the all-time census 
list. When Saw-whet Owl was finally called off, all eves turned on us. We 


very casually announced, “Yes, we had one, and five eggs.” The response 
was heartening. 


As the bird was found on April 1, and last seen previous to the census on 
April 2: and assuming that the first egg could have been laid on April 3; again 
assuming that incubation begins with the first day and normally lasts twenty- 
eight days: we reasoned that we could not expect a baby before May 1. Also, 
if one egg was laid per day, it would be May 5 before all the eggs were hatched. 
So it was decided that we would again refrain from visiting the nest until 
that time. 

On May 6 we again returned to the nest. This time it was | who had the 
first peek. And what a peek that was! | was greeted with four fluffy white 
baby Saw-whets with black bills, already oversized closed eyes, and (guess 
what?) little pink bottoms. They couldn't be over a few days old. How well 
the mother tried to keep them covered! I could only see them when I put my 
head right into the box. She would then stand up and look very fierce, but 
then | could see under her and see those four little jewels. 
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“Hey!” someone called from below. “How about giving someone else a 
chance to see them?” 


The next time we visited the nest was on May 12. This time the mother 
came to the nest hole, where she remained while we enjoyed another look at 
her beautiful babies ( well, anyway, I'll bet she thought they were beautiful). 
They had not changed much in six days, except to become a little larger. So 
close did they huddle together that two of us counted four and two counted 
five. This was the last time we were to see the mother owl. Perhaps the young 
bothered her while she tried to rest, and then, too, feeding four hungry babies 
must be nearly a full-time job. 


On May 26, when the young were fully feathered and a little over hal! 
grown, we had a banding party. Here the little fellows acquired nice bright 
new aluminum bands to wear for the rest of their lives—very long ones, w: 
hope. We all had the unique pleasure of holding a real live baby Saw-whet 
Owl in our hands. 


It became evident when we had the babies out that one of them, hereafter 
known as Junior, was only half as large as his three brothers or sisters. Mr. 
Albertine explained that this is often 
the case with birds who begin incu- 
bating with the first egg. Often- 
times there is a week's difference 
between the youngest and the oldest. 
The oldest birds are generally more 
aggressive, getting more than their 
share of the food brought to the nest 
by their parents: consequently, they 
grow faster and become stronger 
than the last hatched. Sometimes, 
Mr. Albertine went on. the older 
open my birds in their hunger turn on their 
Saw-whet Owl in the Wood Duck Box weaker brother and eat him. 

This last suggestion, to me, was not funny. I just couldn't let that haspen 
to Junior. So the next day | stopped at the grocer’s and bought a pound of 
the best hamburg he had. This (you guessed it) | tried to feed to Junior, but 
without success. So | left half of it in the nest in the hope that the mother 
would appreciate it and divide it up. That afternoon | told one of the older 
members what | had done. He immediately felt that | did not do the right 
thing, that it was better to let nature take its course. Thev wouldn't eat it 
anyway, and if they did, it might harm them. 


Dejectedly | returned to the nest that evening to retrieve my hamburg, 
and——lo and behold——no hamburg! | now felt so much better that | placed 
the other half of the hamburg in the box: and from then on until they left 
the nest, they had occasional meals of good hamburg 


On May 29. when the birds were fully feathered and nearly ready to fly 
1 decided that such a golden opportunity to photograph young Saw-whet Owls 


should not be wasted. It took me about an hour to locate a suitable stump or 
which to pose them. | found a nice old one, covered with lichens and fallen 
pine needles, about a quarter of a mile from the nest. It took me another hour 
to carry it to the nest——a delicate job, as this stump was quite old and 
crumbled very easily. However, this proved the easiest part of the job. If 
you think that posing four children to have their picture taken is a hectie job 
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you should try posing four little Saw-whet Owls who have just found out what 
they have wings for. 

The difference in temperament was positively astonishing and wholly unex- 
pected. You see, | expected one baby Saw-whet Owl to act like every other Saw- 
whet Owl, but this | found is not the case. Their range of temperament ran 
all the way from an attitude of nonchalance, such as Junior possessed, to that 
of fierce opposition. 

Junior was a photographer's dream. He would stay exactly where | placed 
him. When I decided he should face this way instead of that, | merely had 
to take him gently by the beak and turn his head to the position that I wanted, 
and there he would hold it in complete co-operation. But the next to the oldest 
one, at least what seemed the next to the largest, was the exact opposite. As | 
reached in the nest to haul him out, he sprang, talons first, right at my hand 
and made fast, drawing blood. Somehow I didn’t mind; | hardly felt it. As a 
matter of fact, | kind of likéd it. He captured my respect and admiration from 
the moment he sprang at me. Now you would think that any bird that had 
wings and could use them, however little, would take advantage of them to 
escape from anything as big as | must have looked to him. But not this little 
owl. When I placed him on the stump, he sprang and grabbed my hand 
again, so fast I hardly knew what happened. When | tried to ignore him 
momentarily, in order to get the others ready, he would come at me—-half 
hopping. half flying—-and spring up at my legs, sinking his claws into my 
clothes. 

| succeeded finally in perching him on top of the stump. This | accom- 
plished by holding him from behind with one hand, to keep him from spring- 
ing. while with the other hand I attracted his attention and gradually moved 
it out of his springing distance. Then | found I could quickly remove the 
hand holding him from behind while he kept his eyes on the front hand, 
hoping | would move it just a few inches closer so that he might catch it. 
About this time, the next to the smallest one (he had a very poor sense of 
balance) had lost his grip and had fallen into some awkward position. This 
would not do, so back | went to help him. Of course you know what that 
meant. The baby on top of the stump was all ready for me, and my work 
began all over again. I say “work,” but I don’t mean that really, because | 
can't remember enjoying anything more than I did this. 

On June 5 | saw for the last time this wonderful little family which had 
brought so much joy to our club. When | returned to the nest on June 10, 
only Junior remained, and he also had departed two days later. So it was 
that I entered the final chapter in my notebook just five weeks and a half 
after the blessed event had taken place. 

Oh. yes. we did find a few of our boxes occupied by Wood Ducks. 


Bullfrog Predation 


By Epwin A. Mason 


Before it happened to occur to us that somewhere we had learned that on 
occasion bullfrogs feed upon birds, we had merely admired the large specimen 
that sat statuesquely beneath the cattails in the Katharine Woods Memorial 
Pool at Arcadia Wildlife Sanctuary. He was very handsome indeed, in a pop- 
eyed sort of way. He also was the biggest bullfrog we had ever seen. 

Then one evening, as we admired the water lilies and the bullfrog, the huge 
size of the creature finally brought forth the cogitation: “You know, a creature 
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that size has to eat a lot of food.” Seconds later, the full implication of what 
had been thought suddenly sank home. “If the creature has to eat a lot. of 
food to keep alive,” we reasoned, “what kind of food is sustaining him in this 
pool?” 

The Katharine Woods Memorial Pool was designed as an attractive drink- 
ing and bathing place for birds. We realized always that other creatures would 
be attracted to it, but essentially it was for the birds. Now we wondered, 
“Have we been luring inexperienced young birds to their doom?” From then 
on we watched the pool carefully, noting that the birds were using it very 
little. Most of them seemed to have transferred their attentions to the pedestal 
bird bath by the Grange Memorial Planting. 

Thus it was that the family group assembled on the porch for an after- 
lunch perusal of the morning mail suddenly became aware of a commotion 
in the pool. Amid the violent splashes, the color brown was observed, so that 
somebody cried, “The bullfrog has one of our Brown Thrashers!” 


Hurrying to the edge of the pool, it was noticed that the bullfrog was pull- 
ing beneath the surface an extremely young Cottontail Rabbit. The rabbit was 
struggling valiantly, but any gain it made toward the surface was soon offset 
by another downward drag exerted by the bullfrog. As quickly as was pos- 
sible, Patsy shucked off her shoes and socks. One of her hands was held as 
she waded in, reached down, grasped the rabbit, and returned to shore. There 
she was, holding the rabbit with the bullfrog still hanging on. He hung on so 
tightly to his prey that when he did release his hold the rabbit dropped to the 
grass at least two feet away from the edge of the pool. Patsy dropped the frog 
to see how things went with the rabbit. With one long, low-altitude leap, the 
bullfrog was back in the safety of the pool. 

The rabbit was still alive. It lay there on the grass panting heavily, the 
lower part of its small body covered with heavy mucus. It was laid in the 
shade of a shrub, but died within the next five or ten minutes. There seems 
no reason to doubt that, if unmolested, the bullfrog would eventually have 
completely engorged the baby Cottontail Rabbit. 

Next morning the bullfrog was netted and carried off bodily to Arcadia 
Marsh. It was felt that in the Marsh, with its great length of shore line, the 
bullfrog would exert only a normal predatory influence on the animal 
population. 


When the above episode was related to Dr. Ernest Driver, he very kindly 
called attention to a note in Copeia for June, 1950, recounting how a bull- 
frog had caught and swallowed a Brown Towhee (Pipilo fuscus carolae). 
In this instance, the bird had been caught by a foot or leg. The same note 
mentions a Yellow-throat (Geothlypis) being found in the stomach of a bull- 
frog. 

It seems common sense that when you attract birds to a place by artificial 
means, any predation that occurs can also be classified as artificial or un- 
natural. And it would seem common sense under the circumstances to continue 
the artificiality one step further, and control the degree of predation. Regard- 
less of the species involved, deportation usually is possible. When it is pos- 
sible, it unquestionably is the most desirable method to use. 


The Katharine Woods Memorial Pool still has frogs for the visiting child- 


ren to admire. But they are green frogs and leopard frogs, both species too 
small to swallow birds, let alone anything as big as a baby rabbit. Big bull- 
frogs belong elsewhere! 
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Bird Artists | Have Met 
By Joun B. May 


Illustrated from the Author's Originals. 


_ 


ROGER TORY PETERSON 
American Kestrels 

During the “three score years and ten” since as a wee toddler I first began 
watching the fat Robins hunting worms and the “Hairbirds” nesting in the 
honeysuckle outside my window, my interest in birds has brought me into 
pleasing contact with many bird students of diverse tastes and qualifications, 
‘rom the highly technical “closet naturalists” whose lifework 
on within the confines of museum walls to the many amateurs whose bird- 
watching hobby involved merely an occasional week end or holiday. Among 
these varied types, the painters of birds and the men who illustrate the bird 
books have always held an especial attraction for me. 


was carried 


It was while I was still in short pants that I first met Charles J. Maynard 
and formed a friendship which lasted until his death in 1929. In spring and 
again in late summer | had often watched the “Crow Blackbirds” in flocks 
and long straggling lines heading westward over my home in Newton, Mass- 
achusetts, and | determined to search for their roosting place by following 
their line of flight on my bicycle. Their aerial pathway led me past the house 
where Mr. Maynard had his workshop, printing plant, and collection of 
natural history material, and | stopped to ask his advice in my quest, and his 
suggestions, freely given, led me on to Purgatory Swamp on the Charles 
River between Waltham, Weston, and Newton. 

Maynard was one of the last of our “pioneer” ornithologists. Largely 
self-taught, with a keen and inquiring mind and tireless energy, much of his 
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earlier days was spent on expeditions where he studied and collected many 
kinds of specimens, for himself, for the museums, and for the numerous priv- 
ate collectors of his day. Some of his most important work was done in the 
Bahamas and in the wilds of Florida, where he added much to the world’s 
knowledge. He produced numerous publications, many of them printed on 
his own presses at his Newtonville home and illustrated with rather crude 
lithographs which he himself drew on the fine-grained stone, then printed, 
and colored by hand. Compared with the work of many of the bird artists 
of today, Maynard's drawings seem pretty mediocre, but they often presented 
subjects on paper for the first time in ornithological history. Often he in- 
cluded with the bird portraits careful anatomical details such as the skull, 
sternum, trachea, and syrinx of his subject. It was Maynard who first col 
lected, described, and portrayed the Ipswich Sparrow, which he found on the 
dunes of the Essex County town for which he named the bird. 


It must have been about 1915 
that a notice in the old Boston 
Transcript drew me to an exhibi- 
tion of etchings and of oil and 
water color paintings by Charles 
Ek. Heil, covering a variety of sub- 
jects but including a number of 
beautifully executed bird pictures. 
These latter promptly captured the 
approbation of the critics, and 
Heil’s reputation as a bird painter 
was established. It was some time 
before | met Heil personally, but 
for a number of years around 1930 
he sent occasional bird notes to me 
at the State House, and | watched 
for his exhibitions with pleasant 
anticipation. A Memorial Exhibi- 
tion of Heil’s paintings was recent- 
ly held in Boston, for Charles F 
Heil passed on last spring. 


CHARLES E. HEIL 


Red-breasted Nuthatch 


Heil was the direct antithesis of Maynard the scientist, for he was an artist 
to his finger tips, and he found pleasant relaxation in watching the birds in 
their natural surroundings, His pictures reflect this taste, for his birds are 
carefully posed, usually with the only accessory a single flowering twig or 
spray, all most skillfully rendered in clear luminous color and shaded with the 
most delicate of pencil details. His adult birds, painted in the studio, some 
times show the lack of field sketches, but his portraits of young Blue Jays, 
Chickadees, and others made from life are delightful. 


One of the most colorful of the many ornithologists | have known was the 
late Ernest Thompson Seton. Seton was a man of many facets, a naturalist 
of very considerable ability, an interesting writer who illustrated his own 
books, a most dramatic raconteur. He was also the founder of the Woodcraft 
League and one of the organizers of the Boy Scouts of America, which com 
bined in its program many of the best features of the Woodcraft League. of 
Dan Beard’s “Sons of Daniel Boone,” and of the Knights of King Arthur. 
I first met Seton at a meeting of the Woodcraft League at Bear Mountain Park 
and his vivid personality impressed itself indelibly on my memory as he r 
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enacted with great gusto Indian stories learned at firsthand in his youthful 
days in the West. Among Seton's earlier works were his illustrations for 
Chapman’s Bird Lije in 1897, while his most important book was the monu- 
mental Lives of Game Animals, with fifty maps and fifteen hundred illustra- 
tions by the author. Seton also wrote interesting fiction, and his Wild Animals 
| Have Met and Two Little Savages were best sellers in their day. Roger Tory 
Peterson credits the latter book with having much to do with shaping his own 
career as a bird student, writer, and artist. 

Edward Howe Forbush would have been the last person to rank himself 
among the “bird artists,” but his pen-and-ink drawings for his Useful Birds 
and Their Protection and in his many pamphlets on economic ornithology 
added much to their value in popularizing bird study, and he certainly de- 
serves a place as a “bird illustrator.” Like Maynard, Forbush was largely 
self-taught. and while he was deliberately fitting himself to be a writer, he also 
developed his drawing ability. Having gone far in his chosen field by his 
own efforts, he was always ready to help and encourage others to establish 
themselves in whatever branch of natural history their bent inclined. It was 
through my association with Edward Howe Forbush that | became acquainted 
with several of the leading bird portraitists of his time. 

Pre-eminent on the list stands 
the name of Louis Agassiz Fuertes, 
by many still acclaimed as the 
greatest painter of American birds, 
whose work has been an inspira- 
tion and an example to a host of 
younger bird artists. | well re- 
member the first visit of Fuertes 
to Mr. Forbush’s office at the 
State House in Boston, where | 
was assisting in the preparation of 
the Birds of Massachusetts and 
Other New England States, which 
Fuertes was to illustrate. He was 
not only a great bird painter and LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES 
an excellent field naturalist, but a Old-equaw Duck 
most charming personality, friendly and helpful to all budding nature stu- 
dents, a real gentleman in the finest sense of the word, sans peur et sans re- 
proche. His tragic death in 1927, soon after his return from his Abyssinian 
expedition and with the Massachusetts paintings only about two thirds finished, 
left a void in the hearts of his multitude of friends and admirers which can 
never be filled. It was my fortune to be able to supply him with certain of the 
bird material which he needed for his illustrations for the Massachusetts book, 
and among my treasured possessions is a trial proof of the alcid plate on which 
Fuertes inscribed his appreciation of my modest contribution to his work. | 
had sent him some fresh specimens of the Dovekie and Razor-billed Auk, and 
he wrote me that he had never seen them in the flesh, that he was discarding 
his unfinished painting and making a new one. (This unfinished painting 
was later purchased by one of the faculty of the Brooks School at North An- 
dover.| Fuertes wrote me again later that rats got into the closet where the 
Dovekie skins were kept and partly destroyed them (reminding me of Audu- 
bon’s loss of his paintings from a similar cause), but that the painting was 
then finished. I also value highly several pencil field sketches of raptores 
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which he presented me in connection with the preparation of my own very 
amateur drawing of “Hawks from Below” which I was making at the insist- 
ence of Mr. Forbush. 

The unfinished work of Fuertes on the Massachusetts book was car- 

ried to completion by Major Allan 
Brooks, of Canada, who proved 
most co-operative during the all 
too short interval between the pass- 
ing of Fuertes and the death of 
Mr. Forbush in 1929. Brooks did 
object rather strenuously, however, 
to Mr. Forbush’s insistence that 
the small land birds for the third 
volume be painted life-size, to be 
reduced uniformly to one _ half 
scale in the prints, and the fact 
that he was in British Columbia 
during most of the time of their 
preparation made the meticulous 
care which Fuertes had shown in 
correcting the trial proofs rather 
dificult to encompass. Major 
Brooks also prepared the plates 
for my own Hawks of North Amer- 
ica and furnished me with many 
ALLAN BROOKS notes on the field marks. habits, 
and food of the birds included in 
it. He was at his best, perhaps, in his portrayal of waterfowl and other game 
birds. He is probably most widely known for his extensive series of plates for 
the National Geographic Magazine, his illustrations for Mrs. Bailey's Birds of 
Vew Mexico, Dr. Roberts's Birds of Minnesota, and for some of the later of 
the educational leaflets of the National Audubon Society. 

It was in 1932 or 1933, while | was still at the State House, where I had 
succeeded Forbush on his retirement, that a young man presented himself 
at my office one day and asked me for some advice about a manuscript and a 
portfolio of drawings which he had prepared for possible publication. Tall 
and lean, like Audubon “hawk-eyed and keenly alert.” he looked much too 
boyish for his age in the middle twenties, and | was surprised and delighted 
at the quality of the work which he showed me then, his drawings for the 
held identification of all the birds of eastern North America. His was an en- 
tirely new method of treating this much-neglected phase of bird literature, 
and it elicited my immediate approbation. After a quick but thorough exam- 
ination of his drawings, | promptly led him down to Number Three Park 
Street and introduced him to Francis H. Allen, my fellow director of the Mass- 
achusetts Audubon Society, and Roger Tory Peterson was safely launched on 


Coshawk 


his career. The Field Guide which was thus sponsored has passed through 


many printings and two revisions or amplifications, and is recognized today 
as the one book which every field student of birds must have, but it forms 
only a small part of Peterson’s bid for remembrance. His fine and ever- 
growing series of color prints of American birds is almost equally well known, 
while among his latest successes is a group of paintings of butterflies, moths, 
and flowers. 
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The annual meetings of the American Ornithologists’ Union are a melting 
pot where one may make many new friends, and it was at some of these that | 
first met such men as Walter J. Breckenridge, Charles Livingston Bull, 
Edward von S. Dingle, R. Bruce Horsfall, Francis Lee Jaques, George Miksch 
Sutton, and Walter Alois Weber. Senior among these was Horsfall, who is per- 
haps most widely known for his work on the Audubon educational leaflets and 
for Nature Magazine, though he also illustrated books by Dallas Lore Sharp 
and many other nature writers. He and his wife were regular attendants at the 
A. O. U. meetings, and I had many interesting talks with him about his work. 

Charles Livingston Bull confined himself almost entirely to black and 
white illustrations, and he developed an easily recognized style with his char- 
coal and chalk. Many of his drawings appeared in current magazines and so. 
unfortunately, have been largely forgotten, though he also did some book illus- 
trations for writers like Herbert Ravenal Sass, Charles G. D. Roberts, and 
others. 

Frank W. Benson, of Salem, certainly ranks very near the top among bird 
artists, whether his medium is water color, dry point, or etching. He is a 
master of composition, and his game bird, waterfowl, and shore bird pictures 
especially are full of action and convey a very definite meaning to their ob- 
servers, whether they depict a flock of Widgeon rising from the wild rice 
marshes, a pair of Old-squaws driving down before the wind, or a single long- 
legged Snipe passing a gunner’s skiff in the sunset glow. Mr. Benson is less 
well known as a bird student than as an artist, but he is a former president of 
the Essex County Ornithological Club and was one of those most active in 
entertaining the members of the A. O. U. when that august body convened at 
Salem in 1930. 

Edward von S. Dingle is a South Carolinian whom I met at an A. O. U. 
meeting in Charleston, when a field trip to the Sea Islands included Dingle 
and Bull and such writers as Sass, Archibald Rutledge, and Alex Sprunt, Jr. 
Dingle’s studio was one of the show places of historic Old Charleston and was 
reputed to be a former hangout for pirates and slave runners when Charleston 
was a leading seaport in the days “befo’ de wah.” Some of Dingle’s latest 
work is found in Sprunt and Chamberlin’s South Carolina Bird Life. 

When the A. O. U. met at Detroit in 1931 an exhibition of bird paintings 
and photographs was a feature of the meeting, and it was there that I first saw 
the work of two Midwestern artists, Walter A. Weber, of Chicago, and Walter 
J. Breckenridge, of Minneapolis. The work of the latter is still too little known 
outside his home territory, though he did several of the color plates and most 
of the black and white drawings for Dr. Roberts’s Birds of Minnesota. 

The paintings exhibited by Walter Weber captivated me at once, and how 
ardently I desired one especially, a spirited Gyrfaleon portrait! Weber has 
gone far, his work on both birds and mammals having appeared in the 
Vational Geographic Magazine and in many other publications, as well as on 
the conservation poster stamps of the National Wildlife Federation (of Wash- 
ington). His plates of the Carolina Paroquet, the Thick-billed Parrot, and the 
Elf Owl in Frank Chapman’s studies of the birds of North America in Bird 
Lore were among Weber’s earliest works and showed clearly his great ability, 
but this fine series was a casualty of the depression of the 1930's, to the regret 
of all bird students of that period. 

At about the same time that I met Weber and Breckenridge I also fell 
under the spell of George Miksch Sutton, another disciple of Louis Agassiz 
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Fuertes, following in the footsteps of that master of bird portraiture. Sutton 
combines a keenly scientific mind with decided artistic ability. but | have 
sometimes wished that he would give more time to his bird painting and 
devote less of his energy to long and arduous collecting trips with their sub- 
sequent confinement to the museum desk and study table, for bird artists of 
his caliber are all too few. Sutton illustrated several of his own interesting 
bird books, W. E. Clyde Todd’s Birds of Western Pennsylvania, etc.. and has 
also produced recently a charming series of studies of young birds in color. 


At the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the A. O. LU. in New York I met 
Francis Lee Jaques and his wife, the team which has produced such delight- 
ful books as Canoe Country, The Geese Fly High. Birds Across the Sky, and 
Canadian Spring. | had seen some of Jaques’s fine work reproduced in 
Country Life in America, when Frank Chapman introduced him to the public, 
and had admired his wonderfully realistic backgrounds painted for the habitat 
groups at the American Museum in New York, so it was a thrill for me to 
talk with him. Jaques’s work has a peculiar third-dimensional quality which 
gives it an effect of distance unexcelled by any other bird artist of whom | 
know, and I remember with amusement, when standing in front of the group 
of Bering Sea water birds, seeing another rapt observer step to one side in an 
attempt to get a better view behind Jaques’s painted cliffs from which painted 
birds were erupting to join the mounted birds in the near foreground. 
Jaques’s plates for Howell’s Florida Bird Life and for Sprunt and Chamber- 
lin’s South Carolina book are among his best in their artistic grouping of 
birds in their typical habitats. Of late Jaques has been doing much black and 
white work of similar high excellence. 

On one of my southern trips in 
the 1930's | was in Atlanta, and 
with friends | visited the home of 
E. Paxton Oliver. Mrs. Oliver had 
already achieved an enviable repu- 
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tation with her large oil paintings 
of plantation scenes and planta 
tion workers. and it was more or 
less for relaxation that she had 
been making a few water colors of 
some of the birds which frequented 
the feeding station in her attrac- 
tive suburban garden. A number 
of her recent pictures have been 
reproduced in print form, similar 
to those of Peterson, Menaboni. 
and others. 


On that same trip to Atlanta | 
also visited the studio apartment 
of Athos Menaboni and met his 
wife Sara, whose text accompany- 
ing Venaboni's Birds has recently 
been published. Unfortunately for 
me and for the purposes of this 

. PAXTON oLIve article, Athos himself was in New 
Searlet Tanager Family York, where the first exhibition of 
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his beautiful bird paintings was being opened, so that | missed meeting that 
interesting personality. Menaboni had been a painter of murals and other 
forms of art work, and only recently, like Mrs. Oliver, had taken up bird por- 
traiture. Artistically, Menaboni’s paintings of birds rank among the very best, 
and he has not had his work cramped by the arbitrary restrictions imposed on 
many of our bird painters by the limitations of the book publishers for whom 
their work is so often prepared. 

In Florida | made the acquaintance of Conrad Roland and we made sev 
eral field trips together. he to sketch the birds while | took motion pictures of 
them. | remember especially our all-day excursions to the Kissimmee Prairies 
for Burrowing Owls and Caracaras, when | had my first distant view of a pair 
of gracefully flying Swallow-tailed Kites. and to Lake Washington, where we 
explored the great rookery of White Ibis with its thousands of nesting birds. 
\ few of Roland’s paintings have also been reproduced as prints and are 
available at art stores. 


One or two more names and my list, though not complete, must end. Earl 
L.. Poole. of the museum staff at Reading, Pennsylvania. has done some excel 
lent work. Noteworthy are his plates for Witmer Stone's Bird Studies at Old 
Cape May. The especial tie | have with Poole is our common interest in the 
members of the hawk tribe. and his nearness to Hawk Mountain makes these 
birds frequent subjects for his brush or pen. And indeed it was at Hawk 
Mountain. that mecca for bird-watchers from far and near. that | first met 


| arl Poole. 


The latest artist added to my list called at Audubon House a few months 
ago and introduced himself as George Browne, of Alberta. Canada, the son 
of Belmore Browne, whose paintings of birds and mammals—especially the 
big game of the northern Rockies and of Alaska—-were already well known 
to me. George Browne showed a few examples of his own work, and I was 
sufliciently impressed b¢ their excellence to send him to a well-known art 
dealer in Boston, who promptly arranged for a showing of Browne's paintings. 
While the father painted mostly large animals, like the Alaska Brown Bear 
and the Alaska Moose. the son is devoting most of his talents to portraying 
birds, especially game birds, like the Sharp-tailed Grouse, the Ptarmigan, and 
the many waterfowl of his Canadian province, and in this | think he shows 
great promise. 


A Fisherman Goes Birding 


By CLINTON ANDREWS 


Fishermen have always watched sea birds and followed them to find 
schools of fish, and to a lesser extent have used their actions to help forecast 
the weather. When | took up ornithology as a hobby, | found that a small 
fishing boat provided a fine opportunity for study. Now during the winter 
I fish for scallops from a motorboat inside Nantucket Harbor, and birds or 
ducks of some sort are always there. 

\ cold winter nor’ wester dies out, leaving the water like a mirror and the 
air clear even to the point of producing a mirage. We do not start early but 
let the sun slacken the balls of ice on the lines. 

Almost as soon as we leave the wharf, | see a Common Loon or two and a 
few Old-squaws. These seem to like the deep waters of the Lower Harbor. Very 
early in the morning, or when no one is about, one of the loons may even 
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venture into the dock. The electric plant discharges warm water there, and 
many minnows and shiners gather in it. Once, too, I saw a loon struggling 
with a large eel. It did'nt take long to get the head swallowed, and after reach- 
ing the middle the rest was easy. A large live eel must be a very full meal. The 
loon then sailed out by the end of the wharf with his head held high. 


A Bonaparte’s Gull or two flash the white triangles on their wings as they 
dip and circle about the first buoy. Often the tail has a black band, as many 
are immature. A Great Black-backed Gull watches from the top of the buoy, 
but doesn’t move until the prospect of an ample meal is sure. 


An offshore fishing boat goes out through the channel between the jetties, 
and a cloud of American Eiders rises. They feed on the mussels growing on 
the rocks—-the only rocks we have on this sandy shore. A few of the eiders, 
their hunger satisfied for the time being, climb out on the sunny side of the 
point. The black and white males look large and plump in contrast to the 


Black Ducks on the edge of the creek. 


Farther up the harbor are large flocks of White-winged Scoters in Novem- 
) ber and early winter. Later, if there is much ice, they may leave, and flocks 
of American Golden-eye, or Whistlers, come in. As the boat goes by, the 
Whistlers jump with much less effort than the sea ducks and circle high in 
the air, then sideslipping and dropping almost vertically they join another 
flock. Sometimes they don’t light the first time, but repeat the spectacular 
rise and drop again. Some of the birds level off sooner than the rest, and as 
‘they swing toward the boat I see that they are Buffle-heads. The large white 
patch on the head of the male and the smaller one of the female distinguish 
these from the Golden-eye. Both like the smooth waters of the “bends,” and 
they don’t mind some drift ice, which other ducks avoid. 


In the fall and winter ducks get into very fixed habits, and while some are 
scattered here and there over the harbor, they do show a preference for 
certain places; the Golden-eyes in the bends, for instance. The White-winged 
| Scoters are most numerous and go where the small shellfish are thickest. On 
the other hand, a few Surf Scoters come every year and fish on the edge of a 
certain shoal. Our dredges bring up samples of the bottom, and while it is 
easy to discover the food of the White-wings where plentiful, this shoal seems 
rather barren. The Surf Scoters must find a shellfish they like especially (we 
have more than one hundred kinds), or it may be a crustacean that they 
prefer. 

A flock of Black Ducks spends the day in another spot. As this is over 
deep water and muddy bottom, I don’t think the object is food. They seem 
to want a quiet spot, away from the shore and as far as possible from the boats 
moving about. 

As it gets later in the afternoon, the Herring Gulls begin to fly overhead, 
singly and in groups. Most of them have been offshore to the big fishing 
boats and have had their fill of food. Some have stopped to bathe and drink 
in the fresh-water ponds. Their general course is northwest toward the roost- 
ing place, but each goes his own way, working along the shores and over the 
bluffs to get every slant of favorable air current. 

The evening flight of the ducks is different. They spend the day in the 
harbor feeding and dozing in the sun. At night they join the larger flocks 
far out of sight of land. They prefer the rough seas and heavy breakers to 
the danger of being caught in a sudden freeze. | have seen a loon, its head 
under its wing, rolling like a boat as it drifted in a sharp chop. 
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But to get back to the flight. In the morning a few ducks come in at a time. 
At night the flocks are larger and the flight more direct. Most cross the beach 
which forms one side of the harbor, only a few going through the harbor and 
out the channel, The flock takes off as usual into the wind and circles about 
seeking sufficient altitude. Also, they try to get in a position where the wind 
will be of the most help. The dash across the land is always at the narrowest 
place. Sometimes all pitch downward when half way across and finish the run 
in a power dive. 

As all this takes place, we are homeward bound too. The sun sinking behind 
the town makes silhouettes of the houses. The ranges stand out sharp and 
clear for the different turns and channels. And another trip is finished. 

As spring comes, we leave the harbor and fish outside, sometimes in the 
bay, sometimes in the open ocean. A cormorant or two watch our departure 
from the top of the jetty light. Turnstones run over the rocks, a Black-crowned 
Night Heron will peer around the corner of another rock, and almost any 
kind of bird may be resting somewhere along the mile of breakwater. 

The Herring Gulls get very tame and follow the boat closely to get the 
refuse as we dress fish. These flocks are always interesting, as other gulls may 
be there too. Great Black-backed Gulls in various stages of plumage; Laugh- 
ing Gulls trying to outscream the others; and once an Iceland Gull, whose 
white wing tips were almost luminous in the bright sun. 


The terns soon arrive—Common and Least, Arctic and Roseate. It is fun 
to identify them now, their breeding plumage is so fresh and the identifica- 
tion marks so clear. Large flocks of terns diving in an area are a good indica- 
tion of schools of fish. They feed on the small fish which the game fish chase 
up to the surface. 

Until late in the spring migrating loons fly by, always at a certain height, 
and traveling faster than the Gannets. Barn Swallows cross their course. They 
are out of sight of land, but flying straight toward it just the same. 

In June, rainy or squally weather may bring the Wilson’s Petrel. These 
birds wheel and turn as they fly with the wind, and flutter and bound back 
as they face it to feed. Later on the Black Terns may seem to resemble them, 
but they lack the white rump-patch and hover more steadily. All birds, of 
course, face into the wind to light or to feed in a hovering position. 

About this time, when an onshore wind comes the Sooty Shearwater will 
appear. “Appear” is the word, for it skims the swells and is often hidden by 
them. Suddenly it crosses one of the larger waves—a few quick wingbeats, a 
long glide before the wind, and it is gone. The shearwaters are most active 
in rough wet weather, when the visibility is poor. It is a thrill to see one 
sweep close to the boat, then, in an almost vertical bank, turn and glide toward 
the open sea. 

The Greater Shearwaters appear in their company later and do not fly 
about as much. They are tame enough to approach closely and are very agile 
in the water as well as in the air. Once a rare Audubon’s Shearwater rested 
on the water with the others. | was able to snap a kodachrome before it was 
off. The small wings and quick wingbeat gave the illusion of great speed, and 
the glossy black back contrasted with the dull color of the others. 

Next, the young gulls and terns begin to hatch on a near-by island. The 
ocean currents bring a good supply of sand eels and small herring almost to 
their doorstep. The action of the flood tide pushes the small fish to the surface 
over white sandy shoals. The gulls now imitate the flight of the shearwaters, 
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skimming the swells and picking up fish after fish as fast as they can be swal- 
lowed. The terns have to make a separate dive for each fish, but they are very 
quick and get their share. It is a flight of only a mile or so to the nest. Gulls 
hover in a cloud over the nests as we sail around the island. 

For a time in August there may be little of interest except to watch for 
early migrants. He does such 
complicated maneuvers with long flexible wings that we know it is a jaeger. 
Sometimes the species is hard to distinguish, but the family is unmistakable. 
They will harry the terns until they migrate south. The terns themselves do 
not seem to be harmed by the jaegers, merely scared into dropping their food. 
This the jaegers always catch before it hits the water. No doubt they ate many 
of the chicks on the northern breeding grounds. 


Then a dark bird chases a screaming tern. 


We see the Parasitic Jaeger oftenest. and occasionally the Pomarine. Only 
once have | seen the rare Long-tailed Jaeger. a perfectly balanced bird with 
a fierce hooked bill and black cap. The back is described as ash-gray. but the 
color has a sheen which reflects the active life and great vitality of the bird 
One gets only a brief glimpse of a swift bird like this. 

In the fall, as the summer gulls and terns gradually disappear we see the 
spectacular dives of the Gannet. A large bird, pure white with black wing 
tips, it flaps and scales along in small groups. As it sees its food in the form of 
herring, whiting, or squid, it dives vertically and from a great height. strik- 
ing the water with a heavy splash. Its momentum must carry it very deep, as 
it sometimes shoots several feet into the air on its return to the surface. It 
never takes wing immediately, however. It drops back to swallow the food 
leisurely, then takes off, paddling hard with the feet. A flock of Gannets 
“working is just as good an indication of a school of fish as a flock of terns. 
We seldom have time to admire these large flocks. 

Another interesting thing may be stray land birds. 
tiny things are hard to get on a wide ocean. 


In fall plumage the 
Most of them are headed for 
land and make good progress. We have also seen them resting on some of the 
offshore buoys. 

Rarely a flock of geese flys south overhead. The rafts of scoters are back 
again, and it is time to think of writing up the yearly bird list once more 


Annual Meeting to be Held January 2 
The Annual Business Meeting of the Massachusetts Audubon Society will 
be held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Saturday. January 27, 1951. at 


2:15 P. M. This is the regular notice to all members of the Society. The com- 
plete program to be presented in connection with this meeting will be pub- 
lished in the January Bulletin. 
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Our Summer's Quest For Evening Grosbeaks 


By Davis H. Crompton anp Ropert L. Grayce 
Photographs by R. L. CG. 


When we started out for Canada 
in mid-June of 1950, crossing so 
easily that unimpeded border into 
a foreign country, we are sure that 
neither of us realized we were to 
find the forests and their birds so 
very different from those we knew 
nearer home. After all. we do have 
coniferous forests in Massachu- 
setts, and during the June confer- 
ences of the educational staff of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Mount Greylock has been almost a 
laboratory for the study of evergreen stands and their populations. As we look 
back now on what we call “the Evening Grosbeak trip,” we realize how mis- 
taken were our preconceived ideas. for there is a vast difference between the 
high forests of our mountains and the miles on miles of North Country climax 
conifers, with their characteristic high-latitude lakes, their extensive tamarack- 
fringed muskegs, and their big game mammals. And where south of the St. 
Lawrence could we see two species of three-toed woodpeckers, compare the 
notes of Bay-breasted and Cape May Warblers, or watch the antics of a Soli- 
tary Sandpiper perching atop a black spruce close to a Canada Jay—all of 
which is possible in a day’s excursion only a hundred and fifty miles north of 
(Quebec City or Montreal? 


Moore Lake Camp, Quebec 


Our trip had a very definite purpose. We were to search for the summer 
habitats of the Eastern Evening Grosbeak, Hesperiphona vespertina vesper- 
tina, and particularly were we to watch for color-marked grosbeaks, birds 
which had been ringed with the special colored bands or marked with other 
devices used at our Audubon sanctuaries and by co-operating members of the 
Connecticut Valley Evening Grosbeak Survey. 


\s we approached the problem of just where to go in the thousands of 
miles of often roadless wilderness and even uncharted forests of northern 
Quebec. our task really seemed herculean. The problem was simplified, how- 
ever, by the fact that in 1947 several grosbeaks banded by Mrs. Ada Clapham 
Govan at her Woodland Bird Sanctuary in Lexington had been reported from 
two different locations in central and northwestern Quebec. These recovery 
stations meant little to us at that time, however, for it was hard to find on our 
maps such places as Kippewa, Clova, and CooCoo River, although today they 
stand out as important landmarks in our geographical orientation. 


As we got under way after extensive preparation, we began to feel that we 
were embarking on something of an expedition. In retrospect, our trip really 
began when we met our first Evening Grosbeak. It was a surprising, definitely 
unexpected encounter. We had just secured our entry permits and passed 
the barrier of La Verendrye Provincial Park, 141 miles north of Montreal, 
when we heard the arresting, stammering chilp of “a glorified House Spar- 
row,” the call note of an Evening Grosbeak. This first bird, a male, was a 
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welcome sight to be studied carefully. Our first impression was as to how 
really yellow these birds are, reminding us that in French the bird is some- 
times called le grosbec jaune. Here in summer the bird seemed even vellower 
than in spring in New England, especially around the nape. giving the bird a 
black-crowned effect and recalling to us that in Taverner’s Birds of Canada 
it is referred to as le groshec a couronne noire, although never once did we 
find a native who called it by this name. Generally the term le grosbec errant, 
the wandering grosbeak, was employed if the bird happened to be known at all. 

We scanned carefully the ivory-white patches in the wings to observe 
whether they bore any S-shaped red markings from the Shaub station in 
Northampton, Massachusetts, but not once did we see a bird so marked. The 
conspicuous great beak was also given special attention, for another bander 
has marked the bills of his birds with red enamel nail polish for quick identi- 
fication. And we noticed that, although our wintering birds in New England 
»have whitish beaks, here in summer they had changed to greenish white. 
) almost a pistachio shade at times. And, last of all, there were the pink legs 
) to observe, and it was for bands on these that we looked first when studying 
all later specimens. Observations of the legs of banded birds are the most 
difhcult to make, but are fortunately made somewhat easier in the case of the 
Evening Grosbeaks by their habit of coming down often in flocks to open 
ground, or of perching sluggishly in trees, though in the latter position it was 
| sometimes difheult to get the birds to turn around so that we could examine 
both legs for bands. 

Our first unmarked male grosbeak buoyed up our spirits at once, for it 
indicated that we were on the right track in our search. With that encourage- 
ment, we started out to cruise the length of the park, some 115 miles, and to 
follow any side roads which were navigable for a car. It quickly became 
evident to us, as it has to others, that the best places for observing the largest 
numbers of birds (and especially the grosbeaks) were about human habita- 
tions. A surprise to us, however, was to observe that the grosbeaks were to 
retain their flocking characteristic and to remain near habitations all during 
our stay in Canada, from the third week in June throughout July. Whenever 
we saw grosbeaks away from roads and buildings, it seemed obvious that they 
were bound somewhere else and were just passing overhead in transit. 

It was in La Verendrye Park that we had our first success in finding a 
color-banded grosbeak. On our second day there—-we had slept in the park 
the night before by special permission—we found a bird with the official 
aluminum band on the left leg, and on the other leg a band of “grosbeak pink” 
topped by another band of rather faded-looking blue. Consulting our reprint 
of Edwin A. Mason’s article in the Bulletin of the Massachusetts Audubon 
Society for May, 1950, we decided that this was one of the grosbeaks banded 
the previous winter by G. Hapgood Parks, of Hartford, Connecticut. This 
color-banded bird was the fiftieth Evening Grosbeak we had examined on our 
trip, so at long last our persistency had been rewarded. 

La Verendrve Park proved to be an excellent place to study these gToOs- 
beaks. Here we saw real northwoods scenery. especially climax stands of 
black spruce interspersed with muskegs. It is well known that coniferous 
forests of high latitudes do not have the population density nor species variety 
of our southern mixed woodlands, but, though we never tried for large counts 
or “big days,” we found that such country can sometimes offer very satisfac- 
tory distribution studies. A total of thirty-nine species of birds was listed in 
one day during the midsummer breeding season. 
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La Verendrye Park, Quebec Laurentide Park, Quebec 


Northward beyond La Verendrye Park we encountered mining country 
marred by many forest fires, the brulée of the French Canadian. Flickers, 
Kingbirds, Tree Swallows, and Bluebirds seemed favored by the habitat alter- 
ation caused by these fires, but, considering their abundance in Massachu- 
setts. we knew that they did not really need an enlarged habitat, and we 
regretted this desecration of nature which eliminated many of the endemic 
birds, the real natives of the region. 


Our next destination for investigation was Clova, 110 miles from Sanne- 
terre on the railroad toward Quebec, a tiny village where is located the north- 
woods field office of the Canadian International Paper Company. There are 
no roads from anywhere leading to this little dot on the large-scale maps of 
Canada, so we took the “fast train” of the Canadian National Railways, which 
will stop at Clova by special arrangement in advance. But when we reached 
Clova we found it necessary to retrace our course some twelve miles to Bour- 


mont, and then to go twenty-four miles “into the bush” to Moore Lake, where 
the banded grosbeaks marked on the returns “Clova, P.Q.” were recovered 
in 1947. We made this trek into the wild by canoe and two portages after de- 
barking at Bourmont. As we look back, this voyage to Moore Lake through 
Lakes Choiseul and Kapitachouan and, at one place, through a narrow seven- 
mile passage of rapids, was in many ways the most unusual and satisfying part 
of the entire Grosbeak Trip. In the spirit of the coureurs de bois and the early 
voyageurs we made the traverse, enduring primitive tortures from black flies 
and mosquitoes, though our up-to-date guide used a noisy outboard motor on 
his canoe instead of the silent but slower spruce paddle of his Indian forebears. 

That this particular side trip was worth while cannot be doubted. Here, 
where lived half a dozen forest rangers, we found the other two of our color- 
banded grosbeaks: one with a red band for the region centering around Ar- 
cadia Sanctuary at Northampton, another with the black band designating 
its place of origin as Barre, Vermont. Two “aluminum banded only” birds 
were seen there also. 

During our stay at Moore Lake we were able to form some idea of the 
pattern of the daily activities of these Evening Grosbeaks. As the sun climbed 
over the tops of the spruces, they came calling to the camp in their greatest 
numbers of the day, to linger for about two hours for protracted observation. 
At midday the camp would often, but not always, be deserted by the grosbeaks, 
with a return for a while toward eventide. This was typical of their behavior 
wherever we saw them in Canada. Sometimes we would see a flock during the 
noon hours just sitting, almost dormantly, apparently digesting their morning 
meal. When arriving in the morning, they seemed especially hungry. Their 
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natural intake (that is, that not supplied by us or the camp) included much 
grit, really what seemed like phenomenal quantities of it. About cabin yards 
and on the road the flocks would be seen pecking away. The need for so much 
grit could only be, it seemed, in correlation to the nature of their food. At 
La Verendrye Park we observed one male persistently taking the bud scales 
of the balsam firs, a type of food which might well be likened to a diet of bran 
flakes. Such roughage doubtless requires more grit in the gizzard for grind- 


ing. At Moore Lake we saw the birds apparently swallowing the stringy 
masses of oakum used in chinking the rough log cabins. Assorted table refuse 
and biscuits were spurned for this “delicacy” of seemingly questionable food 
value. It was surprising, too, to see the birds continue to swallow grit while 
beds of sunflower seed at La Verendrye were left unused. Baiting the birds 
in an attempt to get them to enter banding traps proved unsuccessful in the 
short time we tried it, though a more protracted stay in the area might have 
shown better results. Although it is stated that about one fifth of the food of 
this spec 1S ih Surmmmer 1s insectivorous, only once did we observe a bird eating 
what could have been the spruce budworm caterpillars, although these were 
plentiful in certain locations. 


As a result of our observations in the Laurentide and Chibougamau Parks 
north of Quebec City, we believe that these grosbeaks are now found on the 
Laurentian Shield as far east as the Saguenay and Lac St. Jean. A boat trip 
down the St. Lawrence as far as Mingan testing suitable habitats, as well as 
a brief unproductive survey of the new Gaspesian Provincial Park and Mt. 
Albert in the Shickshocks, indicate that these territories do not as yet seem to 
be occupied by this species. 
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No. 3. Attracting Birds to the Garden. 
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as our other film lectures. The film alone takes one-half hour to show. and 
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No. 5. A Bird Sanctuary for Everyone. 
very garden or back yard can become a bird sanctuary by following the 
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During our trip we recorded 108 Evening Grosbeaks, including six in- 
dividuals bearing official aluminum bands, three of these latter being “color- 
banded” birds as described above, corroborating the theory that many birds 
of this species which winter in New England spend their summers in northern 
Quebec and are not restricted to western Ontario or farther west, as was 
formerly believed. It is of some significance that of these 108 grosbeaks only 
twelve were females. Probably most of the females were at that time unob- 
trusively sitting on eggs in their hard-to-find nests in the far-reaching forests. 
The male’s song is supposed to be an indication of territorial claims, but at 
no time did we hear any “short, uneven warble” which we could identify as 
the song of the male Evening Grosbeak, and we doubted whether we were 
ever in the immediate vicinity of a nesting bird during all our careful 
searching. 

Evirors’ Nore. While this article was in preparation we received at Audubon House 
several reports of the recovery of banded Evening Grosbeaks in Canada during May, June, 
and July, 1950. Data as to the place of banding has not been received, however, in several 


instances. Four of the six birds wore color bands as well as the official numbered alumi 
num band. The approximate locations of these six recoveries are marked on the map with 


an X. 


Recovered Place Bander, if known Place 





May 21 Pembroke, Ontario Mrs. A. C. Govan Lexington, Mass. May 5, 1950 
May 21 Lac-aux-Sables, Portneuf 

Co., Quebec “two green and yellow bands” 
June 15 Vermilion River, Cham 

plain Co., Quebec “pink-colored” band 
July Near Kenogami Lake, 

Chicoutimi Co., Quebec Mrs. A. C. Govan Lexington, Mass. Mar. 
July 14 Steamboat Rock Lake, 

Champlain Co., Quebec G. Hapgood Parks Hartford, Conn. Jan 
July 24 Lae a l’Equerre, 

Charlevois Co., Quebec “unascertainable color” 

To Mrs. Govan goes the distinction of having both the longest and the shortest in 
terval between banding and recovery of these birds—six years, three months, twenty-two 
days and sixteen days respectively. And it was her earlier recoveries, in 1947, that stimu 
lated in large measure this expedition of Mr. Crompton and Mr. Grayce. 


Turn In Your 1950 Check-Lists 
As it takes considerable time to prepare a full report of the year’s birding 
from check-lists submitted, and copy for the Bulletin must be ready well in 
advance of publication, all co-operators are urged to mail in their lists to 
Audubon House not later than January 15. 


Coming Events at the Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield 

DECEMBER 

December ] through 31. Exhibition Adams Art Associatior 

December 1 through 31. Exhibition of Candelabra 

December 1 through 31. Exhibition Photographs. 

December 3, 10, 17. 3 P. M. Sunday Afternoon Family Movies 

December 6. 6:30 P. M. Berkshire Museum Camera Club Annual Dinner and movie 

program. 
December 9. 3 and 7:45 P. M. “Punch and Judy,” with John S. Sisson. 


December 16. 10:30 A. M. and 2:30 P. M. Final Nature Hour Prizes, plus Feature 
Nature Film. 
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Notes From Our Sanctuaries 


ARCADIA. The beauty of the fall foliage, the scenic spectacle of western 
Massachusetts hills in autumn, the hawk flight at Mt. Tom, all were respon- 
sible for visitors from eastern Massachusetts and Connecticut finding their 
way to Arcadia during October. We are always glad when opportunity makes 
it possible for members living at a considerable distance to stop for a visit. 
During the month, too, the annual visit of the class in Wildlife Management 
from the University of Massachusetts was made, led by Professor R. E. 
Trippensee. 

“Gardens for Birds Day” was held on October 15. With members of 
Arcadia’s Advisory Committee acting as hosts, about 150 people visited, many 
coming specifically for information to help them plant for birds around their 
own homes. At that time thirty to forty Cedar Waxwings were busy at the 
Mountain Ash and Buckthorn fruits, aided by a few Robins and several Blue- 
birds. White-throated Sparrows were abundant in the Katharine Woods 
Memorial Planting, as were Myrtle Warblers. All in all, the birds did their 
part for the guests at our “Outdoor Open House.” Credit for the publicity 


} announcing this event goes to Miss Elisabeth Shoemaker, of the Pioneer Valley 


Association. 


With eighty-one species on our check-list for the month of October, it is 


| going to be necessary to mention just some of the most valuable records ob- 
} tained during the period. We had one Pied-billed Grebe, on the 25th. Our 


Egrets were last seen on the 14th, while last dates for the Black-crowned Night 
Heron and American Bittern were obtained on the 25th and 24th respectively. 
A fine flock of seventy-five Canada Geese was seen flying high over the Sanc- 
tuary on the 18th. while a smaller flock of thirty was noted on the 23rd. Ducks 
recorded in October were Mallard, Black, Baldpate, Pintail, Green-winged 
Teal, Shoveller, and Wood Duck. Black Ducks built up at month’s end to 


* good numbers, but Wood Ducks were in very low numbers. The dry season 


made for low water levels, so that much of the duck food in Arcadia Marsh 


’ was not available. The need for a low dam near the Oxbow to stabilize water 


levels is painfully apparent under these conditions. Most of the waterfowl were 
using the Marsh as a daytime loafing area, leaving to do night feeding else- 
where. 

Greater Yellow-legs were present from the 6th to the 24th, the Hartford 
Bird Club finding fifteen on Saturday, the 7th. Screech Owls were heard 
twice during the month, and for the first time in many moons the call of the 
Great Horned Owl was heard at dawn on the 24th. The Arthur Averys, of 
Springfield, recorded our last Nighthawks (four) on the first day of the month. 
Professor Eliot found a Yellow-bellied Sapsucker on the 14th, and heard the 
last song of the Phoebe for the year on the 27th. Last dates for the Catbird 
and Brown Thrasher were on the 11th; first dates for Pipit and Tree Sparrow 
were October 6 and 27. 

Warblers for October were Parula (the last on the 15th), Magnolia, Black- 
throated Blue, Myrtle, Black-poll, both Palm Warblers, Northern Yellow. 
throat, and American Redstart. Most of these, of course, occurred during the 
first week of October. The customary big flights of Crows and Grackles filled 
the air from time to time. Among a group of fifteen Rusty Blackbirds care- 
fully checked over by the C. Russell Masons on the 15th, a lone immature male 
Yellow-headed Blackbird was found. Another rarity, first seen by Mrs. Edwin 
Mason on the 8th, and later, near by, by C. Russell Mason on the 12th, was a 
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Harris’s Sparrow. All in all, it was a good birding month, and a good berry 
month, with some connection between the two. 

Arcadia’s Advisory Committee welcomed two new members in October. 
They are Miss Shirley Armstrong, of Holyoke, and Dr. John Brainerd, of 
Springfield College. Miss Armstrong is keenly interested in ferns and has 
been responsible for the texts on the fern labels at Arcadia. Dr. Brainerd is in- 
terested in all phases of the outdoors as well as in the scientific aspects of 
zoology and ecology. Both these young people are valuable additions to our 
Advisory Committee. 

Epwin A. Mason 


COOK’S CANYON. A faint “honk, honk” seeped into the house the 
middle of the morning on October 24, causing us to bolt into South Street, 
where, with others, we watched a flock of probably over one hundred Canada 
Geese disappear into the leaden western sky. Possibly they had spotted the 
not-far-distant Quabbin and sought it as a resting place on their migration. 
Two days earlier, on the 22nd, Miss Frances Gillotti had the thrill of estab- 
lishing the first sight record of a Pileated Woodpecker for the Sanctuary, 
when she spotted the elusive bird as he flew over the lower part of the Canyon. 

Nearer the road, many other birds can be seen in migration, especially 
sparrows and warblers, attracted to the trees and bushes along Dick’s Brook. 
Here flocks of Bluebirds have been seen on several occasions during October. 
One Sunday six were observed taking turns going in and out of a birdhouse. 
Later, when the house was examined, it was found to be completely devoid of 
spiders’ eggs, though the marks where the egg cases had been attached to the 
wood were still evident. By spring it is planned to have Goosefeather Trail 
winding along the brook in this area. Already the stone piers for one foot- 
bridge have been laid and pines cut to span the brook. This will provide 
access to the “old Dean Place,” renamed Goosefeather Lodge by Mr. Cook, 
which will eventually become an integral part of the Sanctuary. Permission 
for the Society to make use of this field has been given by Miss Alice Lincoln, 
the present occupant of Goosefeather Lodge. The coniferous woods on the 
eastern bank of the stream have been thinned, and in places a deciduous 
growth of oak and beech encouraged. In the spring, with the assistance of 
Miss Florence Read, of Barre, it is planned to introduce a number of wild- 
flowers. Already there are patches of Trailing Arbutus and several bushes of 
Mountain Laurel. Nestled among the spruces and firs is an attractive summer 
house, and in several places along the path stone seats will be provided, from 
which, occasionally, the Great Blue Heron may be watched as he stalks the 
stream for fish. Here and there an alder or a willow grows along the bank, 
and this fall over a hundred “Basket Willow” cuttings, the gift of the Soil 
Conservation Service, were set out to help control erosion of the banks and 
to provide a more desirable habitat for birds. 


Leon A. P. MAGEE 


MOOSE HILL. It is always with a certain measure of regret that we 
witness the turn in the migratory tide when our summer resident birds desert 
us for more favorable climes to the south. By the end of October most of the 
birds that were new arrivals in the spring, and had reared their families in 
nesting boxes and natural sites scattered throughout the Sanctuary acres, and 
whose song and activities delighted our summer visitors, had unobtrusively 
disappeared. Compensating color and interest was added to the fall migration 
by the multitudes of transients dropping down from points north, and of these 
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the more conspicuous were certain of the sparrows, the ever-exultant warblers, 
and the industrious vireos. The return trip of this great semiannual move- 
ment provided many of our Sanctuary bird-spotters with a second and last 
chance to recoup any glaring omissions on their list for the year. And again 
there was the thrill of a brief encounter with bird favorites that passed through 
all too quickly during the spring migration—-their garb somewhat less strik- 
ing but their presence just as welcome. 

As in any fall migration, there were a few individual birds that failed to 
conform to the pattern set by the majority of their immediate kin and stayed 
behind—thereby automatically achieving for themselves a new recognition 
as stragglers. It is only quite natural that to this tarrying minority we impute, 
or ascribe, a certain species of hardiness and endow them with a greater 
solicitude. As the last days of the month approached, this doughty segment 
of the fast-diminishing summertime population included sparse numbers of 
Towhees, Robins, and Catbirds. The date of their final departure is still an 
interesting guess of the future. 

Some of the warblers appeared to be more commonly observed in migra- 
tion this fall than during the spring. The Myrtle Warblers hit a migratory 
peak around the 14th and seemed almost as numerous as fluttering leaves. 
Their compact numbers were in striking contrast to the attenuated character 
of their spring passage in this area. Stragglers were still in evidence as late 
as the 30th. 

Increasing numbers of Juncos, Golden-crowned Kinglets, and Goldfinches 
have done much to offset any void that might have been created by departing 
songbirds. This is also the time of year when one becomes more aware of 
the many kinds of birds that are found on the Sanctuary at all seasons. 

The generally mild character of the month, with its wealth of Indian 
Summer days, has given the local mammals little inclination to go into any 
early hibernation, Not the least active among mammalian folk are the bright- 
eyed Chipmunks that can almost daily be observed provisioning their secluded 
larders against the inclement months that lie ahead. Although reports of oc- 
casional deer in the area have been forthcoming from time to time, it was not 
until late in the month that personal verification was made possible. At that 
time a sparsely spotted fawn was seen deftly bounding its way across Moose 
Hill road and then quickly disappearing among the birches and evergreens. 


Among the many Sanctuary visitors signing the register at Moose Hill 
during the past month was that of Sri Mari Gowda, of the Mysore State 
Botanical Gardens in India. Mr. Gowda is currently completing doctorate 
research at the Arnold Arboretum and showed particular interest in the plant- 
ings of trees and shrubs that are especially attractive to bird life. 


A. W. Bussewitz 


PLEASANT VALLEY. Pleasant Valley’s Beavers always merit our atten 
tion at this time of year. In October preparations for winter really begin in 
earnest. Dams are built up higher by addition of more sticks, sizable stones, 
and much mud and water weeds. This is done to provide adequately deep 
water so that all winter long the Beavers can get in and out of the front door 
of their lodge, which is under water and might be subject to freezing if the 
water were not deep enough. If a new lodge has not been built, then the old 
lodge is completely renovated. A great many sticks are added to the lodge, 
and this is then completely plastered with mud. The interior often needs en- 
larging. for after a whole twelve-month period the house settles a good deal. 
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but interior decoration is not difficult for Beavers. If the ceiling presses down 
close on the family, a few well-chosen bites will remove the offending sticks 
and full clearance is restored. The interior of a beaver chamber that | was 
able to examine through the courtesy of the Massachusetts Department of Con- 
servation was about four feet across and two feet high. The floor was only a 
few inches from the water level and was reached by a single entrance. This 
floor was kept very clean and tidy except for a small amount of shredded bark. 


The Beavers are very busy all fall cutting choice sticks of aspen. ash, 
maple, willow, and black cherry for their winter food supply, for the Beaver, 
unlike its cousin the Woodchuck, does not hibernate. This brush is stored in 
a big heap in the pond near the lodge. Although part of it is above the sur- 
face, the bulk is kept well below the surface so that the Beavers, when locked 
in their pond by a heavy layer of ice, may get the necessary food. 

This fall there do not appear to be any Beavers in the main ponds around 
which our trails circle, neither are there any Beavers in Pike's Pond, where 
one successfully wintered last year, but they have all moved down to the ex- 
treme north end of the Sanctuary, right where Yokun Brook crosses the road. 
They have renovated and greatly enlarged one old lodge and built another 
new one. 

Their dam-building activities have kept me very busy since the middle of 
the summer, for the Beavers would like nothing better than to build a pond 
right across the road. About every three days I have to break the dam nearest 
the road to prevent the roadbed from being washed out. Each time | do this 
the Beavers cut large and small branches of aspen and willow and fill in the 
hole. Sometimes whole shrubs like the high-bush cranberry are uprooted and 
used. As you can see, Beavers are not easily discouraged. 

Breaking a dam provides a photographer with a good place to set up his 
camera, for as soon as darkness falls the Beavers will surely come to make 
the necessary repairs. Sometimes the Beavers will move in and start repairs 
even while the photographic equipment is being set up, but more often the 
Beavers are very suspicious and will swim around for hours, occasionally 
slapping the water a resounding smack with their tails, just to let you know 
they aren't fooled a bit by your actions. A night spent with the Beavers is one 
of alternate hope and utter despair. 

On October 17 Pleasant Valley held its annual covered dish supper. with 
a talk, “My Woodland Garden,” by T. Llyle Keith. People attending brought 
dishes such as baked beans, macaroni, meat loaf, or a pie or cake. All these 
dishes were placed on the great Shaker workbench in the Barn, where mem 
bers and friends helped themselves. After a sumptuous repast the group ad- 
journed to the museum to hear the lecture. Mr. Keith has taken a great many 
outstanding kodachromes of all types of nature subjects and has won prizes 
with his pictures and placed many of them in various nature salons. He gave 
the seventy people attending the supper a wonderful treat, and everyone 


agreed it was a grand ending of the season. a ee 


“Tales of the Wildwood” for Youth 
Mystic Isie or Mr. Desert. By Hal H. Harrison. Boston, Saturday, February 17, 
10:30 A. M., New England Mutual Hall; Northampton, Tuesday, February 13, 7:00 P. M., 
Northampton High School. 
Canapa Venture. By Bert Harwell. Boston, Saturday, March 17, 10:30 A. M., New 
England Mutual Hall; Northampton, Tuesday, March 13, 7:00 P. M., Northampton High 


™ hool. 
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Audubon Courses Welcome in Fall River 


Members of the Society often ask, “How do the Audubon courses in Con- 
servation and Natural Science get started in a school?” Or a school superin- 
tendent considering the course for his schools may inquire, “Do the children 
respond to this work? What do they learn from it?” The following article, 
which appeared in the School Review, Vol. Il, No. 4, June, 1950, published 
by the Fall River Public Schools, answers these queries so well that we are 
glad to have permission to reprint it, that our members may have oppor- 
tunity to read this interesting account and appreciate just what is being accom- 
plished through their payment of dues and generous response to the appeals 
we make for support of our sanctuary and educational activities. 

“Not so long ago—three years to be exact-——the Fall River Garden Club 
felt that the elementary grade children might be interested in the teaching 
units offered by the specially trained representatives of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society. Two problems faced the group before the actual teaching 
could get under way. The first was securing administrative approval, which 
was quickly granted. The second was defraying the cost of the teaching, which 
was solved almost as quickly. 

“The Garden Club was almost certain that the children would like the 
courses. In fact, the members of the club voted to pay two thirds of the cost 
of the teaching. Would the school PTA—-the Jerome Dwelly PTA in this in- 
stance—-be willing to contribute the other third? Yes, it would-—and did. 
Thus was the first of the courses instituted. Since then, the courses have been 
given at the Highland and Dubuque Schools on the same shared cost basis. 

“When the Garden Club expressed its belief that the children would like 
) the course, it was a typical instance of Yankee conservatism. In the three 
) years the courses have been given, the children are as enthusiastic and zealous 
' about the courses as are thousands of fans about the Red Sox or Braves. 

“The courses are presented as units in elementary science. The aims of 
the representatives include establishing more than a passive interest in the 

various forms of wildlife, identifying a few forms of wildlife, identifying a 
few common birds and animals, and developing some knowledge of plant life. 

“The Audubon Society representatives are well aware of the tremendous 
potentialities of children, and they transmit their zeal and enthusiasm so that 
there is a positive urge to learn as much as possible about wild life, know 
every type of bird native to these parts and others, too, and be able to identify 
sas many types of plant life as possible. 

“If you fancy yourself as something of an expert on identifying wild 
flowers, the chances are that the pupils who have had the Audubon course will 
match you flower for flower and go you one or two better. Not only that. 
they'll tell you how the jack-in-the-pulpit, the lady’s slipper, the lily of the 
valley, and many other flowers came to be named. They'll identify trees by 
characteristic leaf patterns and tell you at what age a tree was cut. They can 
unerringly identify birds by the dozen, and if you doubt their identification, 
they'll tell you the why’s and wherefore’s of their identification. What's more 
they will identify birds’ nests by shape and location. 

“Classifications of amphibians and reptiles — vertebrate cold-blooded 
animals——bother them not the least bit. They'll inform you that the amphibi- 
ans have either moist and smooth skin or dry and warty skins. that the eggs 
are usually laid in water, and they usually breathe with gills when young and 
with lungs when adult. On the other hand, the reptiles . . . 
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“Speaking of reptiles, the children can tell you which are poisonous and 
which are harmless. The children bring snakes to school for identification, 
and some girls are as adept as boys in handling them. 


“When live animals from home are requested, the teachers are prepared 
for anything. Hamsters, piglets, mink, skunks, pet mice and rats, ducks, 
pheasants, roosters, with their assorted grunts, squeaks, squeals, and crowing, 
have been distinguished guests in classrooms. If you'd like to know how to 
build a good bird house, ask one of the youngsters. He's probably built one 
or more, along with a bird feeder. Perhaps you'd like to know how to build 
a terrarium. Very simple. Someone in the class will tell you how to go 
about it. 


“Interested in plant life that bears no seeds? They are, too. They'll discuss 
algae, fungi, lichens, mosses, and ferns with astonishing ease. 


“As a kind of climax to the course the children are invited to visit the 
Moose Hill Sanctuary maintained by the Audubon Society in Sharon. If you 
are one of the many parents requested to visit the sanctuary on your ‘day off 

-even though the youngsters have previously visited it-—-you'll understand 
the power of vitalized teaching. It is because of the vitalized teaching that the 
Fall River Garden Club finds it virtually impossible to consider all the requests 
for assistance in bringing the courses to other schools.” 


Change in Bylaws Proposed 
When the Massachusetts Audubon Society was founded in 1896, and for 
many years thereafter, it was necessary to place much emphasis on legislative 


activity, such as the introduction of laws to control the use of bird plumage, 
restrict the caging of song birds, prevent the decimation of certain shore 
birds through hunting, and to oppose laws unfavorable to bird life and its 
environment. Much was accomplished by the Society during these years 
through the efforts of its legislative committee, with the support of the mem- 
bership at large. 


In recent years, however, the work of the Society has centered more and 
more on the education of youth and adults concerning the need for careful 
management of our wildlife and other natural resources. With good laws 
already on the books, and a recognition of their usefulness by the public, there 
seems little need to continue a standing committee on legislation. Such matters 
as may come up from time to time in the future can be handled by special 
committees appointed when the emergency arises. 


Therefore, the Directors, at their regular meeting on November 8, 1950, 
unanimously voted to recommend the following changes in the Bylaws, to be 
voted upon at the Annual Meeting in Horticultural Hall, January 27, 1951: 
(1) To amend Article 1 of the Bylaws by striking out, in the paragraph 
under “Purposes,” the words “legislation, and to aid in the enforcement of 
laws protecting wildlife,” so that the paragraph shall read: “. . . to co- 
operate with other organizations in promoting sound conservation; to main- 
tain sanctuaries .’ (2) To amend Article 4 by striking out all of para- 
graph (c), which reads, “A Legislative Committee of three or more members 
shall draw bills to promote the interest of the Society in conservation and shall 
act for the Directors in promoting friendly legislation and opposing un- 
friendly legislation.” 
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Our Sanctuary At Camp “Wings in the Blue” 


By Jutta C. PeETerson 


This small sanctuary | have named “The Singing Pines.” as the woods 
surrounding the place contain many White Pines as well as Pitch Pines 

First, you may be interested in its location. on a hill in Marshfield, Mass- 
achusetts, not far from the Marshffeld Water Tower. which may be easily 
observed from afar. The South River is but a short distance away. From our 
sanctuary overlooking the river there is visible a wooded section which re- 
minds us of mountains as we look away into the distance. 


Not far from us on the easterly side of the camp there is a small pond. 
Wood Ducks are occasionally seen there, and last spring we both heard and 
saw Rose-breasted Grosbeaks around the pond. This pond is just back of 
Tea Rock Hill, a spot of interest historically. A short distance from there is a 
section of ploughed land where each year corn or beans or cauliflower is 
planted. Along the woods near this ploughed land there are several kinds of 
oak trees, and this is where we saw our Scarlet Tanager on the Annual Bird 
Day of 1949. Often we hear the tanager’s song, but seldom see the singer. 

There is a Mulberry tree near here, and this summer it was just covered 
with fruit. and about the fourteenth of July, early in the morning. | saw a 
male Scarlet Tanager and his mate with three young tanagers getting their 
breakfast there. It was a great treat also for Miss Rosella Ames. who was with 
me at the time. 

We not only have many species of birds at the sanctuary but also several 
kinds of mammals. Woodchucks make their homes near. and when Audubon 
bird food is scattered around, out come the Gray Squirrels from their hiding 
places. The Red Squirrels are not wanted, but they are on hand, and up the 
trees they go and jump onto the feeding table. They are bad fellows, mischief 
makers in the world of the birds. Cottontail Rabbits and White-tailed Deer 
come and go, crossing the gardens quite often. 

Many species of birds have been seen by our visitors about the camp. As 
our Girl Seouts come to learn trail signs and to lay trails. they have a good 
chance to study nature and to enjoy the birds and the other wild life. The 
Chickadees are always friendly. 


Mulberry Tree Ranks At Top 

lf the number of members of the Society who plant trees or shrubs attract 
ing birds by their fruit were asked to pick the one which seems to bring in the 
most birds, probably the majority would vote for the common mulberry 
(Morus rubra, or its close relative the Morus alba). 

Inspired by an article which appeared recently relating to the value of a 
cherry tree to birds, a letter was dispatched to William A. Taylor, of Sharon, 
retired superintendent of Moose Hill Sanctuary, who has had long experience 
in bird feeding and has kept a careful record of the plants which proved best 
for this purpose. At the time it was recalled that on a visit the Executive 
Director made to the Sanctuary some years ago. he found a group ol Girl 
Scouts who had been watching the birds feed in the mulberry tree by the 
headquarters and had counted twenty-seven species in half an hour. Inquiry 
to Mr. Taylor elicited the following response: 
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“I find a paragraph in one of my articles, published in the Boston Tran- 
script in July, 1940, which I trust may be of interest: “As | look from my office 
window I can see the swaying branches of a red mulberry tree. The swaying, 
however, is not caused by the wind, but by ravenous birds feeding upon the 
luscious fruits. There are Robins, Baltimore Orioles, Purple Finches, Catbirds, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Wood Thrushes, Veery, Scarlet Tanager. Black- 
billed Cuckoo, Brown Thrasher, Chickadee, Bluebird, Cedar Waxwing, 
Crested Flycatcher, and Kingbird that feast here at frequent intervals, more 
than one half of them being the young of the year. Within a few hours of time 
we counted forty-two species of birds about this tree and the bird bath near 
by. I have often thought that the rich juice, together with the large seed, of the 
red mulberry fruit was the attraction for both fruit-eating and seed-eating 
species, but that insectivorous species, such as Crested Flycatcher and King- 
bird, would indulge was somewhat of a surprise, but come they did and 
often.’ ” 


In your planting plans for next season be sure to include a mulberry tree, 
or, better, include at least two, since some of these plants are monoecious and 
require both a tree producing male fruit and one producing female fruit in 
order to get production of the delicious berries. 


New Staff Members 


Berkshire County has carried 
on an active Audubon educational 
program since Miss Dorothy 
Snyder went there in 1943 to in- 
troduce conservation teaching in 
the schools, in co-operation with 
the Berkshire Museum and _ the 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary. At the 
beginning of this school year, Mrs. 
Norma Puffer Japp was trans- 
ferred from the Berkshires to 
eastern Massachusetts, to take over 
the teaching in Lowell. To fill the 
vacancy left in the Berkshires, the 
Society was fortunate in securing 
the services of Miss Elizabeth 
Melivaine Johnson, of Steamboat 
Springs, Colorado, who attended 
the first session of the Natural 

: RUTH REYHOLES Science Workshop at Barre last 

Elizabeth Johnson June. Miss Johnson received her 
early education in Colorado, in both of these States learning to appreciate the 
wild plants and wild creatures as she lived and played among them. On the 
family’s ranch in Steamboat Springs, raising, riding and breaking horses was 
one of the experiences of her earlier life. She later came East to attend the Put- 
ney School in Vermont and Bennington College, where she received her degree 
in Biology in 1949. Her recent experience includes the teaching. for one 
winter, of the fifth and sixth grades at Hickory Ridge School, Putney. Ver- 
mont, service with the Frontier Nursing Service in Wendover, Kentucky, and 
an engagement as nature counselor at Alford Lake Camp, Union, Maine. Miss 
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Johnson's interests other than the out-of-doors lie in the fields of music and 
art. She plays the violin and the mandolin-banjo, as well as specializing in 
folk and frontier songs. She is now a member of the Methodist Church choir 
in Pittsfield, and is making use of her artistic skills in sketches for the teaching 
staff in Berkshire County. She has had published two books in Spanish, child- 
ren's stories, used in libraries and elementary schools. La Vanganza de la 
Zorra and Los Viajes de Chiquito. 


Miss Anne L. Guba, of Waltham, who attended Clark University in Wor- 
cester for two years then transferred to the University of Massachusetts to 
major in nature education under Dr. William G. Vinal, joined the Audubon 
staff in September, to carry a share of the teaching program in the Worcester 
city schools. Miss Guba has had considerable experience as nature counselor 
in summer camps, including a period as general counselor at Life Girls Camp 
in New Jersey during the summer of 1949. The breadth of her interests is 
indicated by her college activities, which included Concert Band, Outing Club, 
Nature Guide Club, Youth Hostel, Trips Committee, and the Pilgrim Fellow- 
ship of the Congregational Church. She was also chairman, in 1950, of the 
committee which carried out a most interesting and colorful folk festival at 
the time of the Nature Recreation Conferences in Amherst. Miss Guba replaces, 
in Worcester, Miss Marie Zampini, who initiated the Audubon work in the 
schools there and who was married this summer to Alfred Hawkes, of Ash- 
burnham, student at the University of Massachusetts and director, this past 
summer, of the Covered Wagon of the Massachusetts Conservation Council. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hawkes are now living in Amherst, where Mrs. Hawkes is al- 
ready carrying on a nature program in the Amherst schools. 


At the end of the summer a change in the Business Office at Audubon 
House brought Mrs. Fanny B. Marshall, of West Somerville, to the staff of the 
Society. A graduate of Framingham Normal School, Mrs. Marshall for a 
number of years was an instructor in household arts at Drew Seminary, 
Carmel, New York, and later in the Boston Public Schools. After the death 
of her husband, she entered the field of business, and her most recent connec- 
tion was with the Raytheon Manufacturing Company in Waltham. 


Mrs. Mary Lord Kline has also been welcomed to the staff at Audubon 
House as assistant in the Membership Department. Mrs. Kline attended Rad- 
cliffe College and later enrolled for training at the Hickox Secretarial School. 
She has held interesting positions with the Unitarian Service Committee of 
Boston, the Public Relations Department of Lenox Hill Hospital, New York 
City, and with the National Multiple Sclerosis Society in New York. 


Good Neighbors 


\ man who is a good neighbor is not only appreciated by those who live in 
his immediate vicinity, but he is an asset to the entire community. Such a 
man is essentially public-spirited and possesses a high degree of altruism. He 


has a keen sense of values when it comes to preserving and improving his prop- 


erty and making his surroundings as attractive as possible. He is in essence a 
conservationist. We feel, therefore, that every good neighbor is a Number 
One prospect for Audubon membership, and we hope members of our Audu- 
bon family will lose no opportunity to invite such neighbors to share with us 
in the broad program the Society is sponsoring over the State to build up con- 
servation interest in every community. 
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We welcome the following new members recently added to our rolls, and 
we doubt not that they represent an assemblage of true conservationists, or 
good neighbors, whether in far-off Belgian Congo or near-at-hand Billerica, 


We are greatly encouraged from month to month by the increased support 
pledged by older members, as it is an expression of confidence and an endorse- 


ment of the work we are doing. 


Life Member 
*Davis, Mrs. Francis W., Belmont 


Contributing Members 
Camp To-Ho-Ne, Great Barrington 
*Camp Winadu, New York, N. Y. 
*Downing, Mrs. Lester L., Lexington 
**Fillebrown, T. S.. Woodstock, Vt. 
*Hendricks, G. Bartlett, Pittsfield 
Hutchinson, Mrs. B. E., 
Grosse Pointe, Mich. 
Marden, Francis S., Concord 
**Sweet, Prof. Herman R., Medford 
**Thorndike, Miss Alice, Manchester 
**Ward, Mrs. Charles W., Andover 


Supporting Members 
Bill, Carl W., Leominster 
*Bird, Miss Ann C., East Walpole 
*Conkey, John H., Ware 
*Davenport, Robert H., Concord 
Dunn, James A., Milton 
*Flood, George B., North Adams 
Hermann, Benjamin R., Pittsfield 
*Knowles, Miss Mildred, Waltham 
Lyons, Harold T.. Leominster 
*MacLennan, Miss Christina, Boston 
*Mauran, Mrs. J. Laurence, Dublin, N. H. 
Rich, F. Beacom, Daytona Beach, Fila. 
Smith, Henry S., Roselle, N. J. 
Tracy, Mr. and Mrs. P. K., Foxboro 


Active Members 

Allen, Miss C. M.. Cotuit 
Armstrong, Rev. Ben, 

Belgian Congo, Africa 
Armstrong, Norman, Newton Center 
Baierlein, Ralph F., Springfield 
Baker, Charles H., Framingham 
Barnard, Miss Ruth L., Orleans 
sartlett, Robert J., Worcester 
Benton, Mrs. Frank M., Andover 
Blackburn, Miss Viva M., Winthrop 
Bost wi - Miss De le i¢ D.. 

New Lebanon, N. Y. 
Brooks, Walter D., Milton 
Clare, Mrs. Edwin A., Athol 
Clark, Mrs. Silas S., Wellfleet 
Coe, Mrs. William J., Sr., Taunton 
Cole, Mrs. Everett A., East Orleans 
Comey, Mrs. Howard W., Waltham 
Connolly, Miss Louise, Taunton 
Copeland, Dr. Bradley E., Boston 
Copeland, H. W., 


Bridgewater 


*Transferred from Active Membership 
**Transferred from Supporting Membership 


Crooker, Mrs. Percival B., Foxboro 
Day, Herbert, Framingham 
Downey. James, Boston 
Driver, Rev. George Hibbert, Billerica 
Drown, Miss Margaret, West Boylston 
Fawcett, Mrs. Charles B., Worcester 
Fay, Mrs. Edward H., Milton 
Fields, Herbert, Boston 
Flint, Mrs. O. P., Sterling Junction 
Fredrikson, Ronald, Plainville 
Gilman, Mrs. Albert R., Dedham 
Gooding, D. A., Cambridge 
Gore, Mrs. Lyman W. Auburndale 
Goss, John W., Burlington, Vt. 
Greene, Miss Esther, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Guba, Miss Anne, Waltham 
Hallowell, Dr. Phillips, Milton 
Hastings, Richard W., Williamstown 
Hemeon, Byron, Malden 
Hinckley, Mrs. Harris, Cambridge 
Holmblad, Sven, Holden 
Howard, Mrs. Clifton M., Reading 
Hunt, Arthur A., Auburndale 
Hunter, Miss Joan P., Belmont 
Keene, Irving C., Chestnut Hill 
Klinger, Mrs. Raymond A., Jr., 
Ipswich 
Knight, Nelson Moore, Jr., Dedham 
Lane, Harold a Needham 
Levine, Abraham L., Newton Highlands 
Lincoln, Mrs. Frank, Eastham 
Marshall, Mrs. Fanny B., 
West Somerville 
MeQueston, Mrs. F. W., Barre 
Musante, Louis, Northampton 
Newton, Asa, Framingham 
Nyman, Mrs. Alex, Dover 
Oliver, Charles E., Sharon 
O'Regan, Miss Jane D., Dorchester 
Paige, Miss Joyce, York Village, Me 
Parke, Mrs. Hervey C., Amherst 
Poor, Mrs. Gertrude A., South Orleans 
Powell, Arnet L., Natick 
Raymond, Mrs. Harriet, 
New Canaan, Conn. 
Reed, Warren G., Waban 
Ridley, Allan, Foxboro 
Ross, David F., Williamsburg 
Sawyer, Lester T., Leominster 
™ haffer. Mrs. Norwood K.. 
Baltimore Md. 
Sladen, Fred W., Ul, Falls Church, Va. 
Smith, Miss Valeria, Greenfield 
Stafford, Mrs. Alden R., Taunton 
Stober, Miss Cynthia Ann, 
Newton Hlds. 
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Theall, Mrs. D. T., Weston Whitehouse, Clyde J., Jamaica Plain 

Tobey, George B., Framingham Williams, Mrs. Edward, Taunton 

Tuttle, Mrs. Alden P., Amherst Wright. Mrs. John G., Weston 

Ulm, Mrs. Carleton J., Taunton Yeomans, Mrs. Edward, Westport Point 

Ward, Miss Elizabeth Langdon, Yerxa, Mrs. Herbert E., Boston 
Newton Highlands 


Remember these dates for the Christmas Bird Count 
of the National Audubon Society: 


Saturday. December 23, 1950, to January 1. 1951. The deadline for 
reports is January 15. 


Conservation Poster Contest 
Again the National Wildlife Federation, of Washington, D. C., will con- 
duct a Conservation Poster Contest, which will be open to all students any- 
where in the United States, from the seventh grade through the last vear of 
high school. Group | will include all contestants from the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, and Group II will cover those from high school grades 
through the senior year. Posters may be submitted in oil, watercolor, pastel, 
and other media. The first prize for Group I is $100, and for Group II, $250. 
A copy of the rules and other pertinent information may be secured by writing 
Poster Contest, National Wildlife Federation, 3308 14th Street, N. W.. Wash- 

ington LO, D. C. The contest closes on January 31, 1951. 
Massachusetts students received top awards in 1948 and 1949, when in 
1948 Miss Alba Pini won first prize in Group I], and the following year Miss 
Mary Locklin won second prize in the same group. Both young women were 


pupils in the Art Department of the Roslindale High School. of which Miss 
» Grace Aznive is director. 


An Omission in “Berkshire Birds” 


Although the Clay-colored Sparrow is listed as occurring in Berkshire 
County in “Berkshire Birds,” details of the record were not in luded. Those 
} owning the booklet or preserving the articles as they appeared in the Bulletin 
} should insert the following after Chipping Sparrow: 


CLAY-COLORED SPARROW Accidental E 


On Nov. 21, 1940, an immature was captured by Wallace in a banding trap at the 
Pleasant Valley Sanctuary. It was released on the 24th, after having been seen also by 


' Mrs. Wallace. Bailey, and Hendricks. 


News of Bird Clubs 


Although the annual waterfowl census for 1950 of the HorrmMann Biro Crup, of Pitts 
field, was not as successful as in some other years, probably as a result of the warm, 
cloudy weather, the trip on November 5 did reveal some interesting birds. Eighteen 
members were on the outing. A pair of Red-throated Loons was at Pontoosuc in the 
morning, and two more (believed to be different birds) were identified at Richmond 
Pond in the afternoon. A lone American Brant was at Onota, standing on the old cause 
way at almost the same spot where one was seen in 1949. The group had fine views of a 
male Buffle-head and four females next to a male Hooded Merganser. A total of 116 
waterfow! of thirteen species was recorded, but, strangely, this number did not include 
a single Black Duck. Five Herring Gulls and one Bonaparte’s were also observed. 


The December trip of the Sourn Sore Birp CLus is scheduled for Saturday, Decem- 
ber 9, to Manomet and Plymouth, leader Donald West. Trip leaves from Adams Academy, 
Quincy, at 8:00 A. M 
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The Grudlo Liscomb and the Curlew 
Sandpipers 
By Vrvian AND DupLey Ross 


A good deal of wonderment has been caused upon a great many occasions 
by the apparent ease with which one Grudlo Liscomb uncovers a seemingly 
never-ending parade of ornithological rarities. This state of practically con- 
tinuous astonishment has, in turn, given rise to considerable speculation as to 
just how this apparently endless stream of phenomena is produced. The theory 
has been advanced that Liscomb smells where the birds are. The opponents of 
this theory claim that just the opposite is the case. However, quite apart from 
the fact that the writers do not wish to cast any aspersions, Liscomb himself 
has said that birds have a very rudimentary sense of smell. (See Modern Bird 
Study, page 23. Published 1945 by the Harvard University Press.—Adver- 
tisement.) In an endeavor to shed some light on this very controversial 
subject, the following incident is reported, although it is, unfortunately, not 
possible to vouch for its complete accuracy. 


It appears that in late May of 1949 one of our amateur ornithologists was 
in the vicinity of Nauset on Cape Cod and, intent upon identifying a distant 
bird, had remained motionless for a considerable time, so that his presence 
was not noticed by two small shore birds which flew in and lit beside him. 
As a result of this, and quite unwittingly (there was, we have been assured, 
no intention of eavesdropping), this birder was able to overhear the conver- 
sation between the two birds in question. Said one to the other, “I hope you 
appreciate the fact that I have come considerably out of my way to show you 
this ORNITOLOGISTA EXTRAORDINARIA EXTRAORDINARIA, or, to 
give it its popular name, this Grudlo Liscomb. Here it is the end of May and 
we still have a long way to go to get to Siberia. Nevertheless, | know from ex- 
perience that at this time of year the outer Cape, as Homo sapiens calls it, is 
one of the best places to locate the specimen you are so anxious to see. Look, 
here comes something now—No, they are just ordinary humans, two males 
and three females, and | certainly don’t understand the great variations in 
their plumage. Keep out of sight behind this clump of grass.” (This explains 
why ordinary humans don’t see Curlew Sandpipers.) A short time later the 
first bird observed some movement in the distance and immediately cautioned 
its companion: “Quiet, here is a large flock coming now. This looks more 
promising. I have noticed that one of the strange things about this Liscomb is 
that it is often associated with a good-sized flock of humans, and, in almost 
every instance, it seems to be the lead individual. They are quite close now 
and—yes, it is indeed that rare specimen, the identical Liscomb itself, out in 
front! How can I produce just what you came to see? It’s all a matter of hay 
ing the necessary field experience, plus a thorough knowledge of the proper 
habitat, and, of course, of having all the field marks down cold. Get out in 
front of this grass so you'll have a good view; you probably won't see another 
Liscomb for years.” 


Just at this point the Liscomb, having detected a movement near the clump 
of grass, raised its binocular and a moment later declared, “Over there, to the 
left of that bunch of grass, are two Curlew Sandpipers, Erolia testacea. They 
certainly are a long way from their breeding grounds in eastern Siberia. 
Wouldn't you wonder how on earth they ever got here.” If you will refer to 
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your Records of New England Birds, you will find that on May 29, 1949, two 
adult Curlew Sandpipers were seen by a group led by one Ludlow Griscom 
‘could this be a typographical error or a lapsus calami for “Grudlo Lis- 
comb” ?}, which seems to lend veracity to this report. 


What the Liscomb doesn’t know to this day is, that just as it was pointing 
out these two birds to its companions, the second sandpiper said, “That sure is 
producing good stuff. I don’t see how you do it. You know, he is a life people 
for me, and a most interesting and unusual specimen.” 


This hitherto unpublished experience, the details of which were obtained 
from a very reliable source, obviously explains why such rarities as the Cur- 
lew Sandpiper, and many others, visit New England from time to time. The 
foregoing also appears to support our contention that the birds seek out the 
Liscomb. This is not said with the thought of belittling its accomplishments, 
but only to show that its reputation is legendary even among the world’s avian 
population. 


A Garden By The Sea 
There's a bird-bath in my garden 
Where wild canaries play, 

Two tanagers and bluebirds, 

And feathered friends less gay: 

While in the shallow, stony pool, 

They splash and preen on mornings cool. 

The birds enjoy my garden 

In every thrilling way: 

But in the wee, small morning 

Find the best part of their day, 

When lichened pool, with surface bright, 

Reflects them in the early light. 

Across the grass they love to run, 

Clippety-clop, with sudden stop, 

Where every dewdrop is a sun 

That tumbles as they bounce and hop. 

The placid surface of the sea 

Stirs in slumber restlessly. 

Then Old Sol, across the bay, 

Awakes to catch the birds at play. 

Awakes to cast his gleaming eye 

Through all the glories of the sky. 

While happy birds, with bursting throats, 

Shout trilling songs and welcoming notes. 
. \. Wood 


Prides Crossing. Massachusetts 


Audubon Nature Theater Dates 


Inro Cenraat Austaauia. By Alfred M. Bailey. Boston, Monday, March 5, 8:00 P. M., 
New England Mutual Hall: Nerthampten, Tuesday March 6, 8:00 P. M., Sage Hall, 
Smith College; Borcester, Friday, March 2, 8:00 P. M.. Horticultural Hall 

Nortu To Hupson Bay. By Arthur A. Allen. Boston, Monday, March 26, 8:00 P. M., 
New England Mutual Hall: Vorthampton, Tuesday, March 27, 8:00 P. M., Northampton 
High School; Worcester, Wednesday, March 28, 8:00 P. M., Horticultural Hall 
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The latest and best books on Nature Lore, Natural Science, and Conserva- 
tion, and Field Guides to all branches of Natural History, including all books 
reviewed in the Bulletin, can be purchased at AU DUBON’S STORE, 155 New- 
A fine assortment for Young and Old, always on display 


bury St.. Boston. 
and for sale. 


Members of the Massachusetts Audubon Society may write or telephone 


their orders and open a charge account if desired. 


And on many of these 


books Members are entitled to a discount of ten per cent (no discount if 


marked *). 





Reviews of Recent Acquisitions 


A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
TREES OF EASTERN AND CENTRAI 
NORTH AMERICA. By Donald Culross 
Peattie. Illustrated by Paul Landacre. 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Boston. 1950. 
xviii, 606 pages. $5.00. 


This is a book of a new type about our 
native trees. It is comprehensive; it is 
scientific but not too technical in treat 
ment; it is popular in its appeal; and it 
covers, I judge, all aspects of the natural 
history of all the native trees of the region. 
The thirteen pages (including two of draw 
ings) devoted to the first species treated, 
the well-known, valuable, and interesting 
White Pine, are a good example of the 
method. First we have in small print the 
“other names”—Soft, Sapling, Pumpkin, 
or Weymouth Pine—then the range; then 
the description, scientific but not too tech 
nical, in ten lines. Then follow the history 
of the tree as a timber-producer, with an 
account of its appearance in the forest and 
its neighbor trees there, something about 
the methods of lumbering, the weight and 
strength of the wood, the countries to 
which the timber was exported in the 
early, halcyon days of the species, the 
politics of the Pine—very important in 
Colonial times in New England and in the 
days of the American Revolution—and the 
many uses to which its wood has been put. 
We read, for instance: “In the three hun 
dred years of its exploitation, White Pine, 
more than any other tree in the country, 
built this nation, literally and figuratively. 
It would be impossible, in the scope of 
these pages, even to list all the uses of the 
White Pine, the most generally useful wood 
our country has ever possessed.” 


It is only by chance that so important 
and interesting a tree comes first of all 
trees in the systematic order of botanical 
science. You will find it there in the bot- 
anies and the sylvas. But for the reader of 
this book, the reader who really reads it as 


a book and does not simply use it for refer 
ence, it makes an excellent introduction to 
a book that he will find of fascinating in 
terest all the way through 

The book includes about a hundred and 
seventy-five species, of which a dozen are 
so much like better known species that 
they are given only a few lines. The author 
has confined it to native trees of the region 
This was an excellent rule to follow in the 
main, but it has led to some results that 
from practical points of view seem a little 
unfortunate. For instance, here in New 
England the White Willow is the largest 
of its family and the most familiar of all 
the sizable willows growing on our road 
sides, but the book makes no mention of it 
because it was introduced from Europe, 
though so many years ago that to most of 
us it seems like a native. Similarly the 
Norway Maple is so commonly planted 
along our village and city streets (being 
a hardy and thrifty tree) that it might well 
have been mentioned along with the Sugar 
Maple, which it closely resembles in its 
leaf-form, though it is inferior to it in 
habit of growth and in autumnal color and 
in some other respects. 

This reviewer had the pleasure of read 
ing the book, or most of it, in manuscript, 
and he has had a great admiration for the 
way Mr. Peattie has handled his subjects 
He has not left me much to criticize ad 
versely, but | do wish he had made it 
clearer that the Tamarack differs from the 
other northern conifers in being deciduous 
instead of evergreen. I wish, too, that in 
treating of the Mountain Holly he had 
mentioned the Nemopanthus, which never 
takes the tree form but is called 
Mountain Holly though not a true holly. 

What troubles me most about the book, 
however, is the set of beautiful drawings 
that Mr. Landacre, a real artist, has fur 
nished. They are very decorative and gen 
erally useful but not always quite as use- 


often 
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Menaboni’s Birds 


Sara and Athos Menaboni 


$10.00 


Field Guide to the Birds 


Roger Tory Peterson. 
*South Carolina Bird Life 


Sprunt and Chamberlin 


3.50 


10.00 


American Wildflowers 6.95 


Harold N. Moldenke 


Your Back Yard 
Ted Pettit 


3.00 


Birds in 


Hawks Aloft 


Ducks, Geese and Swans 
F. H. Kortright. 
*Gray’s Manual of Botany, 
8th Ed. eerie te a) 
Merritt L. Fernald. 
*The Birds of Korea 
Oliver L. Austin, Jr 
A Sand County Almanac 
Aldo | eopold 


9.50 


3.50 


3.50 


*No Discount 
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ful for identification purposes as they ought 
to be. Landacre, though he spent his boy 
hood in Ohio, has lived for some time in 
California. | feel that if he had lived and 
studied his trees in New England, he 
would have made more characteristic 
figures of the trees and their leaves with 
out sacrificing much ‘of their beauty. | 
must call attention to some of these draw 
more or less mislead 


New 


ings that seem to me 


ing, and I speak, of course, as a 


Englander 

The White Pine spray on page 2 shows 
only four needles to the bundle instead of 
the usual five The needles of the White 
Spruce do not grow as thick as they should 
The bark on the Paper Birch 
show the inevitable peeling. The leaves of 
the Searlet and Black Oaks are not well 
differentiated The bark of the Sugar 
Maple looks not a bit like that of the tree 
as it grows in New England, and the habit 
of the tree as shown without its 
lacks its rugged character as compared 
with the Norway Maple. The leaves of the 
Striped Maple are too much like those of 
the Mountain Maple. They are really quite 
different The leaves of the Rhododendron 
are too wide for that species The flowers 
of the Mountain Laurel fail to show well 
their beautiful architectural form 

Getting back to the 
those readers who have 
| say?) purple passages in some of Mr 
Peattie’s books without altogether liking 
them may be assured that in this Natural 
History the author appears at his 
best without, however, any undue solem 
nity. The book is heartily recommended 
to all lovers of trees and all potential 
lovers of trees 


doe & not 


leaves 


text, let me say that 
admired the (shall 


sober 


Francis H. ALLEN 
THE SHELL COLLECTOR'S HAND 
BOOK. By A. Hyatt Verrill. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. New York. 1950. 228 pages. 
$4.00 


Mr. Verrill does not claim that his book 
erudite scientific treatise on sea 
shells,” and suffice it to say it is not. The 
book contains more inaccuracies and mis 
exe used For 


is “an 


conceptions than are easily 
example, the confuses the 
with the end of the clam: ex 


presses doubt as to whether pteropods are 


author anterior 


posterior 


and has an astonish 
of the pallets 


bivalves or univalves: 
ing idea as to the 
in shipworms 


function 


romance and 
with charming 
inspira 
conchologists;: but it is 
future Mr. Verrill will 


aspe cts ot malac ology 


The author discusses the 
thrills of 
enthusiasm, and this should prove 
tional to neophyte 
hoped that in the 


leave the 


shell-collecting 


screntify 
to men who are experts in the science, or 
differentiate the anterior 
from the posterior, and that the pallets of a 
Teredo the plumber’s friend 


be nsed as a saw 


else learn to 
siete sae 

R. | 
BIRDS. By 


Rinehart & 


Johnson 
Athos and 


Company 


MENABONTS 
Sara Menaboni 
New York. 1950. 132 
plate s, 13 black and 
illustrations. $10.00. 


We have long looked 
publication of this fine big volume. It is 
indeed an excellent work, which 
will be a welcome addition to the libraries 
of bird lovers everywhere. The color plates 
are not only beautifully conceived and ex 
ecuted by the artist but are reproduced 
in a most satisfactory manner. Many of 
them are so fine that one wants to remove 
them from the binding to have them 
framed, and the publishers, anticipating 
this reaction, have announced, in addition 
to the regular edition at $10.00, a special 
de luxe edition, autographed by the artists 
and including an entire additional set of 
plates suitable for framing and most ac 
for $25.00 


pages 31 «color 


white, many text 


forward to the 


piece of 


ceptable as gifts, 
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BIRD BOOKS AND OTHERS FROM GREAT BRITAIN 


London's Birds ie 
R. S. R. Fitter. 
The Art of Bird Photography 


Hosking and Newberry 
Coot Club 


Strange Life of 
Charles Waterton 
Richard Aldington. 
*Indian Hill Birds 
Salim Ali 


3.00 


6.00 


Wild Flowers at a Glance 
Carey and Fitcher 
I Flew with the Birds 
Harald Penrose 
Great Northern? 
Arthur 
The Awl-Birds 
J. K. Stanford 
*The Lore of the Lyrebird . 
Alexander V. Arlton 


Ransome 


*No Discount 
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When a bird artist is announced in the 
publisher's notices as “a greater painter of 
birds than Audubon,” or even as “second 
only to Audubon,” it challenges our at- 
tention and calls for examination. Much 
as we all admire Audubon’s great work, 
judged by present-day standards it is some 
times crude, and his posing of his subjects 
is often criticized as unnatural or arti 
ficial When we consider the difficulties 
under which Audubon labored and compare 
his work with that of Mark Catesby’ one 
hundred years earlier, with that of Audu 
bon’s contemporary Alexander Wilson, or 
even with the work of many of the “bird 
artists” of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, we must grant unquestioningly 
that John James Audubon was the pre 
eminent pioneer bird painter of Amer 
ica, but there are several twentieth century 
bird artists who, in my opinion, equal ot 
even surpass Audubon in the faithfulness 
and skill of their bird portraits, and among 
these I would place the late Louis Fuertes 
and Allan Brooks, and today’s painters, 
such as Peterson, Weber, Sutton, and 
Jaques, as at least on a par with Menaboni. 


In one point at least Athos Menaboni has 
an advantage over most of our bird artists 
of today, whose energies have been devoted, 
many instances, to the making of 
book illustrations where they have been 
greatly handicapped by the limitations 
placed on them by their publishers. Au 
dubon was almost unique in that he decided 
what he wanted to do, which was to break 
away from tradition and to paint birds in 
their natural surroundings and at their 
accustomed activities. This Audubon did 
for the first time, and Menaboni has fol- 
lowed him in similarly breaking away from 
restrictions and painting the birds which 
interest him, as he likes to see them, and 
not as they can be made to fit best on a 
page with half a dozen other species 
crowded together on a single twig merely 
because they were closely related scienti- 
fically. 


in 80 


In the few instances where Fuertes was 
able to give free rein to his artistry his 
work ranks high, as is shown in his paint- 
ings for F. F. Brewster reproduced in 
Bird-Lore for July-August, 1915, and his 
Peregrine Falcon in Forbush’s Massachu 
book. Fuertes planned to give up 
book illustration and to devote himself to 
this type of work, but his plans and our 
hopes were destroyed by his untimely 
death. Roger Peterson’s large color prints 
show his artistic ability in contrast to his 
semidiagrammatical illustrations for his 
Bird Guide, Sutton and Weber both show 
flashes of excellence at while 
Jaques’s illustrations for Howell's Florida 
Bird Life show, in his plates of the White 
Ibis in flight and of a group of sparrows 
or shore birds, extremes as far apart as 
poetry and prose 


setts 


times, 


The above remarks by no means detract 
from our appreciation of Menaboni’s superb 
pictures, but merely emphasize the fact 
that we have many fine bird painters today 
Sara Menaboni has given us a very inter 
esting picture of the home life of an unin 
hibited bird lover and bird artist, with his 
numerous feathered and furred models, 
first in their tiny city apartment and later 
at their attractive country home near At 
lanta which they have named so aptly, 
Valle Ombrosa. It is evident, between the 
lines, that Athos Menaboni has found a 
helpmate as sympathetic and co-operative 
as was Audubon’s own beloved Lucy Bake 


well. John B. May 
SEA AND SHORE. By Clarence J 


Hylander. The Macmillan Company. New 

York. 1950. 242 pages. $3.00. 
Where did the oceans come from? 

salt? What makes 


Why 
is the sea tides and 


waves / 


Why aren't most seaweeds green? 
How do snails and clams get their food? 
These are questions invariably asked by 
the young seashore enthusiast and which 
are usually left unanswered by guides to 


the identification of marine animals and 
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Not in more than 
a Century has a book on 


America's birds been offered to booklovers 
which approaches the importance of this 
magnificently illustrated volume 


The intense and growing demand by art 
collectors for the works of Athos Menaboni 
is a rare and convincing tribute to the 
genius of this truly great creative artist 
To Athos Menaboni's masterful portrayal of 
the birds of forest and marshland, of moun- 
tain fastness and watercourse wilderness, his 
wife Sara has contributed a text — inti- 
mate, gay and informal—a book of de- 
lightful personality as well as breathtaking 
beauty. Here is a volume far surpassing any 
other volume on America’s birds that has 
been created in generations 





Laeger 


42 full-page plates, printed in full natural 
color. 13 full-page plates in black and 
white. Ornithological notes on the reverse 
of each plate. Plus many sharp detail draw- 
ings scattered throughout text. Size 9” 
x 12” $10.00 
From your bookstore or 





ee en 


RINEHART & COMPANY * 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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plants. Mr. Hylander’s book is a welcome — given clues to the identification of common 
addition to the books on seashore life, species, 

because it is not merely a guide but at The information 
tempts to answer these and many other 
interesting questions about the seashore 
and its inhabitants 


presented is for the 
most part clear and accurate, and the 
diagrams, line drawings, and photographs 
are excellent. Unfortunately, the language 
The book discusses the causes of en tends to be too dry and technical to hold 
vironmental conditions such as tides and the interest of the average young reader 
waves and tells what effects these condi The reviewer wishes that the author could 
tions have on the animals and plants that have imparted to his readers more of the 
live along the shore. We learn something excitement and fascination of the seashore 
about the common types of seaweeds and and more of his own enthusiasm for his 
how to collect and study them. We are in subject. However, both young people and 
troduced to the more important groups of adults will find Mr. Hylander’s book a 
marine invertebrates and are told some good source of elementary information 
thing of their structure and habits and Mary E. Barraclough 
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America was once a wild life paradise, but 

FEED THE BIRDS “civilization” has treated the wild creatures 
very badly. When winter comes our wild birds 

are often hungry, yes starving, because man has 

destroyed their natural food supplies. Feed 

the birds and when spring comes enjoy their 

symphony of thanks while they work diligently 

ridding your garden of weed seeds and injurious 


insects, 
THE GRIDIRON 
[M Registered, Patent 146408 
This popular model is made of rust-resistant 
metal and is ideal for Cardinals, Mockers, Cat 
birds, Jays, ete. Individually boxed. 
Gl filled with Bird Snacks; G2 with Bird 
Banquet. $1.50 each 
HYDE BIRD FEEDER COMPANY 


Send for free Catalogue Waltham 54, Mass. 











FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE 


Rhode Island Member Lauds Bulletin Cormorant Feeds in The Fenway 
“A Yellow-breasted Chat in beautiful On the morning of September 17 a young 
plumage, but unable to stand or use its Double-crested Cormorant was flying south 
legs was found by Mr. Frank Garlick in high over Boston Fenway. When over the 
Jamestown. He called me to help identify Art Museum he made a wide circle and 
it and I helped in finding a cage for it. It came down on Muddy River. Soon, after 
appeared bright and alert in every respect a long dive, he came up with a fish about 
except for its legs. Food found most a six inches long. It seemed to present a 
ceptable to it was earthworms, crickets, problem in getting the fish into position 
and raisins. The Chat nested on the island to swallow. So he took it ashore, where 
this summer, but of course we do not know — he hacked it into shape to swallow. Then 
whether this was one of our local birds he stretched his long neck skyward to let 
... There is much of interest in the the bunch work downward. 
Bulletins. They are passed around from For 
person to person until they are literally 
worn to shreds. The report of the Pleasant 
Valley Sanctuary was loaned to the presi 
dent of the Jamestown Garden Club as an 


aid in her sanctuary plan, and the Wildlife 
choose this spot. Also, to me, there is a 
Sanctuary issues have been on loan to 


many individuals. The article on the Chat mystery in the color of the pouch at the 
is on its way to Mr. Garlick, who found the base of the bill. That first morning it was 
Chat a port tp gence Ds Saal te bright orange. Never again in the two 
sa, Oy r ; : weeks have | seen any bright color in the 
people making birdhouses and to members 
of the L. R. B. C. The one thing I enjoyed pouch. Did he suddenly turn pale? Or did 
so much and miss is the Nature Calendar another bird take his place in that un- 
usual spot? 


two weeks now he has been seen 
sitting with Mallards and Blacks on the 
beautifully landscaped shore of the White 
Memorial near the pink roses. 


It is a mystery what caused him to 


pages by Richard Headstrom.” Al EH 
ice E. Hanson 
Mabelle Davenport Boston, Massachusefts 


Jamestown, Rhode Island October 3, 1950 
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From Our Correspondence 


A Gift Membership at Work 

“| believe you may be interested in what 
happened when I started the ball rolling 
by giving a membership in the M. A. S. to 
Mies Laura Keith as a Christmas present. 
She kept up the membership herself in the 
succeeding two or three years, and when it 
came her turn to entertain the “Mr. and 
Mrs«. Club” of her town, as chairman of the 
committee she thought of the Massachu 
Audubon ‘Society and the 
described in the Bulletin 
with Audubon House in Boston resulted in 
a fine talk with colored slides by Mr 
Edwin Mason, of Arcadia. And though it 
had never been done before, she persuaded 
Audubon House to let him bring along a 
lot of things to show what Audubon had to 
sell. Being near Christmastime, my friend 
called them Christmas gift suggestions. Asa 


sett lectures 


Cor respondent e 


result, everyone had a wonderful time, 
loved the pictures, was delighted with Mr 
Mason. He spread the things on the table 
and said, ‘Now it’s up to you. We never 
did this before.’ He sold about twenty-five 
dollars’ worth of his exhibited goods, and 
other went in to Audubon House 
because of his visit. Also, several got quite 
birds and conservation and 
Audubon 

Ellen R 


Massachusetts 
Field Notes 
Mrs. Olof J 


orders 


interested in 
later joined the Society.” 
Riggs 


Cambridge 


Anderson, of Orange, re 
ports that three PINE SISKINS came to 
her bird bath for a drink on November 14 

A late HUDSONIAN GODWIT was seen 
in Newburyport (Common Pastures) on 
November 11 by the Brookline Bird Club, 
and again by Ludlow Griseom and others 
on November 15 


On September 23, Mrs. Charles L. Smith, 
ol Weston trapped 4 banded Blue Jay and 
found that it was a bird she had banded 
1944, making it at least 
six vears old and the oldest Blue Jay re 
turn she has had to date The bird was 
August 1946, and May 22. 


on December 30 


also trapped 


1048 


phenomenon was the 
continued use of a dormitory chimney at 
Smith College, Northampton, by CHIM 
NEY SWIFTS throughout September 
Professor Samue! A. Eliot, Jr., first noticed 
the birds on August 21. Numbers increased 
irregularly to a maximum of 1,460 on 
September 1. Other counts were 1,150, 
September 2; 1,400, September 19; 915, 
September 20; 800, September 28. The 
birds disappeared on October 2 


\ very unusua 
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Field Notes 


Miss Marie Junior Schurr writes us that 
a dead YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT was 
found in Holyoke November first and 
brought to her for identification. It was 
in excellent condition, fat and in good 
plumage, but had received a fatal head 
injury 


Thanksgiving Day has 
already brought us numerous reports of 
DOVEKIES being blown inland by the 
gale and picked up in a helpless condition 
at various points throughout New England 
These chunky little auks have such tiny 
wings in proportion to their body weight 
that they are unable to rise in flight from 
a flat surface and considerable 
“take-off” from the 


The storm after 


need a 
water 

Field Re 
many bird notes 
monthly record of 


Davis Crompton, our 
Agent, 
and also includes a 
mammals seen. For October, he reported 
an OTTER and WHITE-TAILED DEER 
at Hardwick on the 2]st, a PORCUPINE 
at Mt. Saddleback on the l6th, a RAC 
COON at Templeton on the 24th, and a 
WOODCHUCK preparing for hibernation 
at Hadley on October 4. We welcome such 
notes on mammals or any other branch 
f nature study from our readers 


On October 2, Mrs. Walter Gropius, of 
South Lincoln, wrote us as follows: “This 
morning at 8 o'clock, while we were having 
breakfast in the porch, ten BLUEBIRDS 
appeared and staged a terrific fight for one 
(the most dilapidated) of the birdhouses 
The noise and commotion lasted for half 
an hour, and a number of Myrtle Warblers, 
Blackpolls, Ruby-crowned Kinglets, 
Flickers, and a Phoebe were a fascinated 
audience. Wonder whether they establish 
a claim to a certain nesting box now? Two 
opponents would fight viciously until others 
swooped down on them to separate them 
This nesting box, which is so eagerly 
fought for each year, is too small, quit 
leaky, has no sloping roof, and is painted 
gray, but the birds give it preference over 
all the newer boxes which I purchased.” 


roving 


search sends us 
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Our 1951 Calendars 


Are In Color! 


Butterflies, Moths and Flowers 


by 
ROGER TORY PETERSON 


Engagement Calendar 8% by 11 
inches, or Six Small Calendars with 
envelopes. 


$1.00 postage paid, no discount. 
Order Now 


Our Supply is Limited 





BEAUTIFUL BIRD PRINTS 
by 
Peterson — 
— Jaques — 
— Menaboni 

SUPERB FOR GIFTS 

OR FOR YOURSELF 
A wide selection of native bird sub- 
jects, on view at Audubon House. 
$5.00 to $15.00 
$25.00 


Unframed, from 
Framed, from $10.00 to 


No discount on pictures. 


Boxing and shipping extra. 





A MOCKINGBIRD SINGS 


12-inch double-faced vinylite 
record produced 
under the supervision of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 


10 minutes of 
imitations by the Mockingbird 
of more than 30 other species, 

with comment. 


Extraordinary — Educational 


Learn bird songs from the mocker. 


$2.50 each, no discount 











BIRD TILES 


New Series of Bird Tiles in Color, 6 x 6 inches, subjects each .. $2.75 





AUDUBON HOUSE — 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 
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AUDUBON HOUSE—155 Newbury St., Boston 16, Mass. 





BIRD RESTAURANTS 


Hanging Feeders 
Glass Swing Feeder 
Bird Filling “ation 
All Metal Automat Feeder 


Squirrel’s Defeat 


$3.50 
4.25 
4.95 
6.90 


Window Feeders 
Skylight Window Feeder 
Storm Window Feeder 
Bird Cafes, 16-inch 

25-ine h 

Proof Feeder, 


5.00 
5.00 
5.45 
6.95 
7.00 
10.00 


16-inch 


25-inch 


“quirrel 


Outdoor Revolving Feeders 
Cape Cod Inn, painted 
stained 


15.45 
11.95 
8.95 
7.50 
3.95 
1.25 
35c; 


Salt Box Inn 


(,arden “Snackery 


Metal Squirrel! Foil 

Chickadee Tidbits (box of 24) 

Suet Cakes square, We; oblong, 
wedge, 4« 


10% discount to members, 


Bird Restaurants 


yt 
on all 





MOOSE HILL SPECIAL BIRD 
FOOD MIXTURE 


Includes favorite seeds, nut meats 
for inseet-feeding species and grit for 
digestion, blended in the right propor- 
tions to prove enticing to many species. 

Moose Hill Special Bird Food Mixture 
has been developed through experiments 
conducted at our Moose Hill Sanctuary 
and the proportions of materials so worked 
out that the birds usually clean up the 
entire mixture rather than leave parts un 
touched 


5 Ibs. 


1.10 


100 Ibs. 
17.00 


10 Ibs. 25 Ibs. 50 Ibs. 
2.00 5.00 9.00 
Peanut hearts, 5 Ibs. 1.25 


Sunflower Sced also available 
5 lbs. 10 tbs. 25 lbs. 50 Ibs. 100 Ibs. 
1.50 2.50 5.50 9.00 17.00 
(This is small seed, the only kind 
obtainable. | 

5 to 25 lbs. shipped, postpaid, through 
Zone 2 
0) to 100 Ib. lots, express collect. 


10% discount to members. 





We are agents for 
Bausch & Lomb Binoculars 


30 Zephyr-Light $186.00 
35 Zephyr-Light 186.00 
30 Zephyr-Light 204.00 
35 Zephyr-Light 204.00 
50 Individual Focus 210.00 
Tax included in above amounts 


All Y oated 


60mm B & 20X Spotting Scope 
$95.00 


Other Binoculars also available. 


lenses 


Also some second hand glasses. 
Vo discount on glasses. 





Have You Seen These Fine New 
PETERSON BIRD PRINTS? 
Evening Grosbeak, Bobolink, Barn Swallow, 
Summer Tanager, White-winged Crossbill, 
Robin, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern 

Bluebird 
Uniform size, 17 x 21 inches 
$5.00 
$10.00 


\o discount, boxing and shipping extra. 


Unframed 
Framed 





Stationery 


Audubon Bird Notes $1.00 


20 folders and envelopes 
Wildflower Notes 

20 folders and ¢ nvelope s 
Post Cards 


1.00 


1.00 
abx ive 


1.00 


Packages of 36, same designs as 
Jaques Bird Notes 

1) folders and envelopes 
Game Bird Families 

1) folders and envelopes 
Peterson’s Butterflies, Moths 
and Flowers 

”) folders and envelopes 


1.00 


1.00 


No discount on above items. 





For the convenience of our members, bird 
food and other items handled at Audu- 
bon’s Store may be secured at the Berk 
shire Museum, Pittsfield, and Pleasant Val 
‘ey Sanctuary, Lenox; Arcadia Wildlife 
Sanctuary, Northampton; Moose Hill Sanc 
tuary, Sharon; and Cook's Canyon, Barre. 


Prices subject to change without notice. 





AUDUBON HOUSE — 155 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











Audubon House and the Sanctuaries 


of the Massachusetts Audubon Society 
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Audubon House, Boston. 


Moose Hill Sanctuary, Sharon. 
Tern Island Sanctuary, Chatham. 


Arcadia Sanctuary, Northampton. 
Nahant Thicket, Nahant. 


Cook’s Canyon Sanctuary, Barre. 
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Pleasant Valley Sanctuary, Lenox. 








THE BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


The Berkshire Museum, Berkshire County’s Public Art, Science, and Local History 

Museum, was founded by Zenas Crane, 1903 
TRUSTEES 
Gardner S. Morse, President Zenas C. Colt, Treasurer 
Mrs. Lawrence K. Miller, Vice-President and Secretary 

Miss Mabel Choate Mrs. W. Murray Crane Augustus McK. Gifford 
Mrs. Elizabeth S. Coolidge Mrs. William Penn Cresson Dr. George S. Reynolds 
Mrs. Bruce Crane Robert T. Francis Mrs. Bruce W. Sanborn 
Winthrop M. Crane, III Richard H. Gamwell Albert Spalding 


STAFF 
Stuart C. Henry, Director 
Bartlett Hendricks, Curator of Science 
Walter L. Graves, Secretary-Registrar 
Mrs. George T. Heath, Assistant 
Miss Frances E. Palmer, Children’s Department 
Fred H. Holden, Building Superintendent 


The Museum is open free to the public 10 to 5 on week days, 2 to 5 on Sundays. 
It is closed Mondays. 

As the Museum receives no money from the city, county, or state, its services to the 
public are made possible largely by memberships and gifts. Single ($5.00 a year) members 
receive two invitations to the winter and summer Members’ Nights, a discount on 
tickets to lectures and other events, and to courses for which a charge is made. Ten dollars 
($10.00) members have the same privileges for three persons. 

In addition, Museum members now automatically become full members of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society, with all privileges of membership, including Tue 
BULLETIN. 

Museum membership and gifts may be deducted from net income subject to Federal 
Income Tax. 


Alvah W. Sanborn, Miss Arlia Tomlinson, and Miss Elizabeth McI. Johnson of the 
Audubon educational staff represent the Berkshire Museum and the Massachusetts Audu 
bon Society in Berkshire County. 





THE AUDUBON EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


IS SUPPORTED LARGELY 
BY YOUR CURRENT DUES and DONATIONS 


Nearly 400 Biweekly Classes in Conservation and Nature- 
Lore in Public and Private Schools of Massachusetts, 
taught by a staff of sixteen trained and experienced 
Teachers. 


Training Classes in Nature-Lore for Youth Group Leaders, 
especially in preparation for Camp Programs in correla- 
tion with our Sanctuary work. 


Nine different Lectures by members of the Audubon Staff 
to Garden Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations, School Biology Classes, and other groups 
annually. 


A Therapy Program for Patients at several New England 
Hospitals. 


Sponsoring Audubon Junior Clubs in Schools, Museums, ete., 
with 10,000 members a year. 


Scheduling a Series of Local Bird Trips and Campouts for 
Healthful recreation. 


Distribution of Circulars relating to Bird and Mammal Con- 
servation to 7500 Leaders of Youth Groups, such as Boy 
Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, 4-H Clubs and Settle- 
ment Houses throughout the State. 


Furnishing to Teachers and Group Leaders a Series of Eight 
Traveling Lectures on Bird-Life. 


Continued Publication of our Magazine, The BULLETIN. 


Additions to the Lending and Reference Libraries of the 
Society. 


WE APPRECIATE YOUR CO-OPERATION IN 
CARRYING ON THIS MOST IMPORTANT WORK OF 
THE SOCIETY. 


Will you not consider the desirability of making the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society a legatee under your will, 
or make such recommendation to your friends? 
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UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. !9S2 


THIS PUBLICATION IS REPRO-— 
DUCED BY AGREEMENT WITH THE 
COPYRIGHT OWNER. EXTENSIVE 


DUPLICATION OR RESALE WITH- 
OUT PERMISSION IS PROHIBITED. 





